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I-s hard to get eleven 
alert chaps to agree on any- 
thing...So, when you've read 
how perfectly these eleven 
members of the 1927 All- 
American Football Team 
agree on the Bradley All- 
American Sweater—you 
know it’s some sweater! 


Here’s 
what 
they 

say 
and 
they 
know 
what’s 


“‘No one may borrow 
my Bradley.” 

Leo Roskowski 

Tackle, Ohio State ’27 


“Bradley on the label 
meansa good sweater.”’ 
—Herb W. Joesting 


Fullb’k, Minnesota ’27 
And if these fellows don’t 


e know sweaters— nobody 


“*My letter’s going ona 

brand new Bradley.” does. 
—Tom A. Nash 
End, Georgia ’27 


“They don’t come bet- 
ter than Bradley.”’ 

—C. K. Cagk 

Halfback, Army *27 


“T’'m still wearing my 
first Bradley.’’ 

—John P. Smith 

Guard, NotreDame’27 


“Bradley’s a triple 
threat against cold 
weather.”’ 


Yourlocal dealer has a com- 
plete assortment of Brad- 


—Gilbert L. Welch 
Halfb’k, Pittsburgh ’27 


leys. And, if you'll write for 
yourfreecopyoftheBradley 
Style Book, you'll see many 
other popular Bradley Knit- 
ted Specialties pictured 


“Bradley. means 
sweater perfection to 
me. 

BennieOosterbaan 

End, Michigan ’27 
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“My Bradley’s my 
warmest friend.” 

—Russ Crane 

Guard, Illinois ’27 


“Bradley Tuns rings 
around the rest. 

—John H. Smith 

Tackle, Penn. '27 


and described . . . Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 
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Slip into a 





“Bradley is a corking 
good sweater.’ 
—J. Dudley 
Charlesworth 
Center, Yale ’27 


what! 


a Brad 


“2 Kee nah feel ‘ set’ in 


poe E. Drury 
Quarterback, 
U. So. Calif. ’27 


and out-of-doors 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 
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INSLOW HOMER, painter of our 

cover design picture, was one of the 
most thoroughly original and completely 
American artists that ever lived. Born in 
Boston in 1836, he entered an engraver’s 
office and got a job on Harper’s Weekly, 
for which he made a famous series of illus- 
trations from the front during the Civil War. 
From about 1880 on, he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to marine pictures, and withdrew to 
an isolated cottage on the Maine Coast where 
he could @atch and paint the ever-changing 
ocean and the fisher folk. He was also a 
great water-colorist. His life is very interest- 
ingly told in a biography by William H. 
Downes. Among his other great pictures of 
the sea are “Cannon Rock,” “High Cliff,” 
“Eight Bells,” “The Life Line,” and “Under- 
tow.” 


HE DEBATE on Calendar Revision is 

the third full-length debate to be pub- 
lished by THE SCHOLASTIC this year, 
and is a good example of the type of timely 
and important subject chosen for presenta- 
tion in this comprehensive way. The Inter- 
national Thirteen-Month Calendar may not 
be adopted next year, but some revision of 
the calendar is sooner or later inevitable, and 
every one should be informed on the pros 
and cons of the question. Three more of 
these fine outlines will appear during the re- 
mainder of the school year, the next on Jan- 

19. Don’t forget, too, that a “skeleton 
debate” with condensed briefs and references 
on other current topics appears in every is- 
sue between the long debates. 


HE final article in Mr. Shores’ useful 

series on libraries in this issue and the 
publication of another “Books and Reading” 
page, recall the importance attached by THE 
SCHOLASTIC to good reading habits and 
to methods of getting the most out of books, 
both as tools and as recreation. A competi- 
tion is now open for students to submit lists 
of the books they have read within the past 
year. Several have already come in, and they 
make us envious of the opnortunities of high 
school readers. 


HE next issue, dated December 15, will 

contain some entertaining Christmas fea- 
tures, a delightful travel essay by Mrs. Anna 
L. Curtis, an expert review of the football 
season, a discussion of the opening of Con- 
gress, and a smashing big puzzle that will 
make the cross-word hounds forget their dic- 
tionaries. 
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Photographing the Ocean Bed 


Mee! strange places have been picked for honeymoons, 


but few have had such elements of uniqueness, and at 

the same time of real scientific interest, as that of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Williamson. Their honeymoon was passed in the 
midst of the 148,000,000 square miles which comprise the wat- 
ery surface of the globe. 


From the floor of the sea off the Bahama Islands, the William- 
sons have brought back rare and beautiful pictures of marine 
life. Schools of brightly colored fish of black and gold, sharks 
with sucker fish attached to their sides, graceful waving marine 
flowers, vast coral forests, all formed a panorama of the depths 
which the Williamsons photographed. . 


Mr. Williamson, who is an expert in still and motion picture 
undersea photography, some time ago conceived the idea of ex- 
ploring the most mysterious of all parts of the earth. For this 
purpose he utilized a deep-sea device developed by his father for 
the salvage of sunken ships and submarine engineering. It is a 
long, flexible tube, three or four feet in diameter, made of steel 
and drop forgings, and can be lengthened or shortened within 
the construction of the folding walls, on much the same princi- 
ple as the accordion. The tube ends in a massive globular steel 
chamber with a huge glass window which is designed especially 
for the photographer. 


From the ship above, powerful batteries of searchlights flood 
the bottom of the sea, and illuminate vast areas for the camera. 
From this marine studio, Williamson and his wife could look out 


through their window and watch the progress of marine life 
before them. 








The pictures which the 
Williamsons took on the 
bottom of the sea are con- 
tributions not only to rare 
photography, but will al- 
so add to man’s knowledge 
of deep sea life. Above, 
one of the photographs 
showing in detail the deli- 
cate and graceful patterns 
of under-water grasses and 

weeds 








(Left) Diagram show- 
ing the outline of the 
flexible tube attached to 
the ship, by means of 
which the Williamsons 
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were able to take photo- 
graphs many feet under 
water. 


(Right) Mrs. William- 
son displaying rare speci- 
mens of pink coral, which 
are used for the manufac- 

ture of fans. 
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The Little Guy 


By James Hopper 


lutely enjoying the day. The sun was bright 

after several weeks of brown rains; the swirling 
throngs were colored and gay: every now and then, 
Cummings remembered to give spring to his step. He 
squared his sagging shoulders: he ran his fingers down 
the buttons of his coat, and said, “Gee, this is a fine 
day!” 

But his fibres would not tighten; a huge looseness was 
in the depths of him. He was out of work; for three 
months he had been without a job. At first he had 
sought hard, reading the ads, haunting the agencies, 
tramping from office to office. Then—what had hap- 
pened? He could not quite recall. There had come a 
morning when, instead of getting up early he had lain 
long in bed. The following morning he had lain still 
longer. And swiftly the thing had become a habit; he 
had sunk into an abyss of loose sloth. He got up late 
nearly every day now; he passed the time in aimless 
wanderings, long sessions on park benches, relaxed, 
flaccid, his mind torpid, his senses neutral. 


“Gee, but this is a fine day,” he said as he walked up 


\V ALKING up the Avenue, Cummings was reso- 


. the glittering Avenue. 


“Why, hello, Cummings.” 

At first he did not remember Bowman; Bowman had 
to give his name. Then he remembered. Two years ago, 
for a time, they had taken breakfast in the same coffee- 
house nearly every‘morning. They would sit at the same 
table. An extravagant sense of comradeship now sud- 
denly warmed Cummings. 

They stood uncertain, bobbing in the stiff flood of 
traffic. “Which way are you walking?” Cummings said. 

Standing on the edge of the curb, Bowman stretched 
his neck, looked northward, looked southward. “Any 
way,” he said. “Down,” he said. And then, “Or up.” 

Something in Cummings gave a little secret jump. 
““He’s like me,” he thought. “He’s in the same fix I am. 
Sure he is!” 

“Let’s go up the Avenue,” he said. 

They crossed Fifty-ninth and went on up the Avenue. 
They were now out of the canyon of buildings; across 
the street, to their left, was the wide opening of the 
park, and they were in a downpour of white sunlight. 

They walked side by side like Sunday strollers, but 
with chins ahead, each a bit afraid of what he might 

discover in the other. 





An eddy in the traffic turned 
him in; he stopped and he found 
himself gazing through a plate- 
glass window. After a moment 
he realized that it was not at 
the well-dressed manikins he 
was looking; it was at himself. 

He threw himself from there 
quickly, but it was too late. He 
had seen. As he walked now the 
beat of his step, became a re- 
frain. “Down and out, down 
and out,” went the beat. 

It was at Fifty-ninth Street 
that he met Bowman. He had 
stopped on the curb, undecided 
whether to go on or to cut back, 
when he heard Bowman’s voice. 


tion in California. 





James M. Hopper 


author of “The Little Guy,” prefers variety in 
his occupations. That is why he does not prac- 
tice law, although he is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California Law School. 

Hopper, son of an American father and 
French mother, was born in Paris in 1876, and 
came to America in 1887, receiving his educa- 


He has been at different times college in- 
structor, war correspondent, newspaper man, 
editor and soldier. He has written several nov- 
els, among them “Caybigan,” “The Freshman,” 
and “What Happened in the Night,” and 
many short stories. “The Little Guy” is re- 
printed from “The Commonweal.” 


“Let me see,” said Cummings 
slyly after a while. “You tutor, 
don’t you?” 

“Used to,” said Bowman. 

“Looking—for a new one?” 
said Cummings. 

They went several steps be- 
fore there was an answer. 
“Haven’t been looking much 
lately,” said Bowman. 

Then, with a sudden fierce- 
ness, “The woods are full of 
teachers !” 

After a while Cummings said, 
again slyly, “Let me see; you 
are married, aren’t you?” 

“Y-yes,” said Bowman.“ She’s 
out in the country. Taking care 
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of some children out there,” he added. 

“That’s the way he drags along,” thought Cum- 
mings. “Sure. That‘s the way he does it,” he thought, 
half in bitterness, half in triumph. 

They were walking closer, now, somehow. Every now 
and then, their elbows touched. “Often walk along 
here?” Cummings asked. 

“Walk?” Bowman cried. “Do nothing but. Walk and 
walk.” 

But he was slowing up. They stopped on the curb 
and he looked across the Avenue at a place where the 
low wall of the park was cut in a narrow gate. 

“Over inside there, a little ways,” he said, “There’s a 
little hill. You can sit on the top—there’s grass. You 
get lots of sun up here, and air. I go sit there often. I 
think T’ll sit there now.” 

“Good idea,” said Cummings, feeling forsaken. 

“Want to come along? And sit there awhile?” 

“Sure!” said Cummings. 

They crossed the street and entered the park. The 
grass was green on both sides of the brown stone walk, 
and to the right was a little rocky hill. They climbed 
half way up to a crevice where there was grass. Bow- 
man unrolled the newspaper he was carrying. “Want 
ads,” thought Cummings. Bowman laid a sheet down for 
himself, another for Cummings, and the two sat down 
side by side. 

The sunlight was gracious here, and the breezes cool 
and_ soft; they took off their hats, and let the breeze 
blow through their hair. 

“At first,” said Bowman, “I looked hard. Now— 
what’s the use!” 

“Me too,” said Cummings. “That’s the way with me.” 

They sat there, trying to enjoy the sun and the 
breeze and the beautiful greenness. They sat close, they 
almost touched. There was a little meadow at the foot 
of the rocky knob on which they sat, and down there 
boys were playing ball. They were urchins of Manhat- 
tan, used to making the most of narrow out-of-doors. 
There were two nines; it was a match game. But one of 
the nines had several big boys on it, while the other 
seemed all made up of small boys. Little by little, the 
two men became absorbed in the game. 

“Say,” said Cummings after a while, “he’s always in 
the hole, isn’t he, the little guy!” 

Bowman chuckled. “The pitcher, you mean? The little 
fellow? Yeah, he’s always in the hole!” 

They were speaking of the pitcher of the smaller 
nine. His team mates were smaller than their opponents, 
and he was smaller than his team mates. But he pitched 
most seriously, his red cap pulled down with a profes- 
sional air. 

“He’s got a pretty good curve, too,” said Cummings. 

“Yes. A good curve.” 

“And good control.” 

“Yes, good control. 

“But he’s too small! Not more than boot-high. He 
hasn’t the speed! Those big boys lambast him.” 

“It keeps him in the hole,” said Bowman. “Nearly all 
the time in the hole.” ; 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The small pitcher was being hit hard. He would get 
out of one difficulty only to fall into another. In spite 
of his scrambling activity and that of his team-mates, 
he seemed on the verge of disaster every moment. 

“He chews,” said Cummings, “just like a pro!” 

“Gum!” said Bowman. “Makes it look like tobacco!” 

Another inning came around. “There he goes,” Cum- 
mings complained. “Again in the hole!” 

Bowman shook his head worriedly. “Sure is.” 

Two of the big boys were on bases, with one out. And 
trying to get the batter to bite at his round curve, the 
small pitcher had given him successively three balls. 

“Three balls!” Cummings shook his head. “Sure in a 
hole now.” 

But the little pitcher, after considering the batter a 
long moment, suddenly let fly a straight one, close in 
and a little high. There was a crash, a flash of white, 
and the little pitcher rose from a long side dive with the 
ball in his hand. Promptly he threw to first, doubling 
up the runner there. 

“Pitched himself out of it! Cummings cried. 

“Sure pitched himself out of it!” Bowman agreed. 

In spite of their natural advantage, the bigger boys 
were not succeeding in getting a long lead. The small 
pitcher was active as a little devil. Every inning he was 
in a fix; every inning he squirmed out. The score see- 
sawed, first one side ahead, then the other, the little boys 
on the edge of disaster all the time and just getting out. 

“His name is Spud,” Bowman said. He had been list- 
ening to the sharp cries which were splitting the clear 
air like swallows in flight. 

“Yes,” said Cummings. “That’s his name.” 

As though he had been able to hear them down there, 
the small pitcher swung around in the box and looked 
up at them. They saw his turned-up nose, his little seri- 
ous and Tartar-like face. What did he see in the two 
derelicts up there? The boy threw up his gloved hand 
and the two waved back at him. 

When the last inning came, final catastrophe seemed 
at hand. The big boys’ heavy hitting coupled up with 
some luck. Spud’s small comrades, under the pressure, 
cracked a bit. When the smoke of that big inning had 
cleared, the small boys were three runs behind. They 
came up for their last chance with the bat, and the first 
went out and the second went out. T'wo out, and three 
runs behind! “Curtains!” said Cummings. 

Chance veered for an instant. A small boy got his 
base on balls. The next one bunted and advanced him 
to second and himself made first. The big boys’ right 
fielder dropped a fly, and there were three on bases. 

“It’s him coming to the bat!” said Cummings, ex- 
cited. 

“Tt’s the little guy,” said Bowman. 

Spud came to the bat with three on, and swinging 


tremendously, promptly whiffed twice. 


“There he goes,” said Cummings desolately. “In the 
hole again!” 

“Sure in the hole,” agreed Bowman. 

“Two strikes and no balls!” 


“In the hole again.” (Concluded on Page 6) 
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Letters That Will Endure 


XPLORATION may be geographic, 

or it may be spiritual. The natur- 
alist, the physicist prefers the first; the 
nun, the mystic, the poet prefers the 
second. There have been poets who did 
both. Kipling explored seven seas and 
almost as many continents, and sent 
home his findings in poems, tales and 
letters full of keen observation and wis- 
dom. Emily Dickinson limited herself 
to the spiritual and sent her findings 
in poems and letters to a small circle 
of chosen friends. Not until years after 
her death did the people of the larger 
world enjoy the beauty and the wisdom 
that shines in them like light through 
the windows of heaven. 

From 1853, when she was twenty- 
three years old, until she died in 1886 
Emily Dickinson did not leave her 
father’s house in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. Within the geographical limits 
of the hedge that surrounded the yard, 
even within the house itself, among its 
pine-apple cut, claw-footed mahogany 
furniture, its old silver, and its flowers 
she found sufficient material for the ex- 
ploration of a busy, intense lifetime. 


Here were freedom of thought and 
action because no people impeded her 
body or her mind. She learned that hap- 
piness, beauty, and wisdom are spiritual 
things and have nothing to do with the 
body or with trains and ocean steamers 
that carry the body along well-defined, 
limited tracks. 

She had friends, to be sure: her sis- 
ter Lavinia—the Vinnie of the letters; 
her brother Austin, her father’s law- 
partner; and dearest and most privi- 
leged of all, Austin’s wife, whom she 
called sister Sue, and who lived in the 
house next door, beyond the hedge. Sue 
was the mother of Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi, who has written Emily Dick- 
inson’s life, and published with it the 
letters that are one of the treasures of 
literature. 


Among Emily Dickinson’s literary 
friends were Helen Hunt Jackson, J. 
G. Holland, and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. When Colonel Higginson 
chided her for shunning men and 
women she replied that it was because 


“they talk of hallowed things, aloud, and 
embarrass my dog. He and I don’t object to 
them, if they’ll exist their side. I think Carlo 
Would please you. He is dumb, and brave. I 
think you would like the chestnut-tree I met 
in my walk. It hit my notice suddenly, and I 
thought the skies were in blossom.” 


II. Emily Dickinson 


That is typical of her simplicity. It 
is the simplicity of Saint Francis when 
he preached to the birds. Birds and 
dogs, flowers and trees, brooks and 
stones were Emily Dickinson’s constant 
companions. In them, as in every other 
thing, she saw beauty and wonder. In 
the letter just quoted she says: 


EMILY DICKINSON 
A childhood portrait. 


“When much in the woods, as a little girl, 
I was told that the snake would bite me, that 
I might pick a poisonous flower, or goblins 
kidnap me; but I went along and met no one 
but angels, who were far shyer of me than I 
could be of them, so I haven’t that confidence 
in fraud which many exercise.” 


Because her life was free of so much 
of the physical, Emily Dickinson had 
time for the spiritual, and she became 
so used to it that she talked of spiritual 
things with the same ease that other 
people talk of every-day objects. In 
the most minute commonplace thing she 


saw God. 


She had, as she said, no confidence 
in fraud; and so we must believe her 
when she says in one of those letters 
which were written as poems and sent 
on slips of paper through the hedge to 
sister Sue: 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


‘ Nuns, by renouncing the world, “put 
on immortality.” Mrs. Bianchi, quoting 
this phrase, says that Emily Dickin- 
son never put it off. By that she means 
that she found it in everything she saw 
or did. She wrote in one letter: 


Immured the whole of life 
Within a magic prison, 

We reprimand the happiness 
That too competes with heaven. 


Emily Dickinson was always compet- 
ing with heaven. She did not so much 
reprimand the happiness as recommend 
it to others. Here is all of one letter 
in which she recommends it to sister 
Sue: 


Dear Sue—A fresh morning of life and its 
impregnable chances and the dew for you! 
EMILy. 


She recommended it to her nieces and 
nephew in letters like this: 


Dear Nep-Birb: 

It will be good to hear you again. Not a 
voice in the woods is so sweet as yours. The 
robins have gone, all but a few infirm ones— 
and the cricket and I keep house for the frost. 
Good-night little brother. I would love to stay 
longer. Vinnie and Grandma and Maggie all 
give their love. Pussy her striped respects. 

Ned’s most little Aunt Emily. 


If one wonders how she found with- 
in such apparently narrow limits so 
much happiness one has only to read a 
letter to Mrs. Strong: 


Very Dear A.—The folks have all gone 
away; they thought that they left me alone, 
and contrived things to amuse me should they 
stay long, and J be lonely. Lonely, indeed— 
they didn’t look, and they couldn’t have seen 
if they had, who should bear me company. 
Three here, instead of one, wouldn’t it scare 
them? .A curious trio, part earthly and part 
spiritual two of us, the other, all heaven, and 
no earth. God is sitting here, looking into my 
very soul to see if I think right thoughts... . 
He looks very gloriously, and everything 
bright seems dull beside him; and I don’t 
dare to look directly at him for fear I shall 
die. Then you are here, dressed in that quiet 
black gown and cap—that funny little cap I 
used to laugh at you about—and you don’t 
appear to be thinking about anything in par- 
ticular—not in one of your breaking-dish 
moods, I take it. 


Then we should read her poem to the 
oriole: 


To hear an oriole sing 
May be a common thing 
Or only a divine. 


It is not of the bird 
Who sings the same, unheard, 
4s unto crowd. 


(Concluded on Neat Page) 








“Che fashion of the ear 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair. 


So whether it be tune 
(ir whether it be none 
Iv of within. 


Vhe “tune is in the tree,” 
‘Lhe skeptic showeth me; 
“No, sir! In thee!” 


Letters and poems alike show her 
intimacy with spiritual things. They 
were not strange and incredible to her 
—only divine. The things with which 
she lived constantly, and with which 
most of us live only in rare moments. 
It was because she was so familiar with 
immortality that she could treat it and 
those whom we usually think as most 
concerned with it as she does in this 
letter to 


Dear Dr. and Mrs. Holland—dear Minnie 
—it is cold tonight, but the thought of you 
so wartn, that I sit by it as by a fireside, and 
am never cold any more. I love to write to 
you—it gives my heart a holiday and sets 
the bells to ringing. If prayers had any an- 
swer ty them, you were here tonight, but I 
seek and I don’t find, and knock and it is not 
opened. Wonder if God is just—presume He 
is, however, and ’twas only a blunder of Mat- 
thew’s. 


Within the compass of her soul 
Emily Dickinson met angels and men, 
heaven and earth, time and eternity, 
mortality and immortality alike. That 
is the poetic capacity. Day after day, 
for thirty years she sang her song of 
life, and sent it phrase by phrase, with 
a cake, a flower, or by itself in poem 
and letter to those she loved. Even 
when the phrases did not definitely 
rhyme in conventional poems, her let- 
ters were poems in vividness, concrete- 
ness, figure, and suggestion. 


When Mr. Higginson criticised a 
poem she had sent him she wrote back: 


Mr. Higginson—Your kindness claimed 
earlier grratitude, but I was ill, and write to- 
day froin my pillow. 


Thank you for the surgery; it was not so 
painful as I supposed. I bring you others, as 
you ask, though they might not differ. While 
my thought is undressed, I can make the dis- 
tinction; but when I put them in a gown, 
they lvok alike and numb. 


You asked ‘how old I was? I made no verse, 
but one or two, until this winter, sir. 


I had terror till September, I could tell to 
no one; and so I sing, as the boy does of the 
burying ground, because I am afraid. 


You inquire my books. For poets, Mr. Rus- 
kin, Sir Thomas Browne, and the Revelations. 
I went to school, but in your manner of the 
phrase had no education. When a little girl, 
I had a friend who taught me Immortality; 
but venturing too near, himself, he never re- 
turned. Soon after my tutor died, and for sev- 


eral years my lexicon was my only companion. 
Then I found one more, but * was not con- 
tented I be his scholar, so he Teft the land. 


You ask of my companions. Hills, sir, and 
the sutiJown, and a dog large as myself, that 
my father bought me. They are better than 
beings because they know, but do not tell; and 
the noise in the pool at noon excels my 
piano. 


That letter is full of poetic phrases. 
But then all her letters were. This one 
to Louisa and Fannie Norcross also has 
many of them: 


Dear Children: I think the bluebirds do 
their work exactly like me. They dart around 
just so, with little dodging feet, and look so 
agitated. I really feel for them, they look so 
tired. 


The mud is very deep—up to the wagons’ 
stomachs—arbutus making pink clothes, and 
everything alive. 

Even the hens are touched with the things 
of Bourbon, and make republicans like me 
feel strangely out of scene. 


Mother went rambling, and came in with 
a burdock on her shawl, so we know that 
snow has perished from the earth. Noah 
would have liked mother. 


I am glad you are with Eliza. It is next 
to shade to know that those we love are cool 
on a parched day... 


Few poems of as many words are as 
fine as this letter to Dr. and Mrs. T. P. 
Fields, who had sent her flowers: 


Expulsion from Eden grows indistinct in 
the presence of flowers so blissful, and with 
no disrespect to Genesis, Paradise remains. 


Beaconsfield says “the time has now come 
when it must be decided forever, who possess 
the great gates to India.” 


I think it must be my neighbor. 
With delicate gratitude. 
E. DIcKINSON. 


That letter is almost as pure poetry 
as this one: 


Dear Sue: 
There is a solitude of space, 
A solitude of sea, 
A solitude of death, but these 
Society shall be, 
Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 
A soul admitted to itself: 
Finite infinity. 


If opposites are extended far enough 
they become identical. Emily Dickin- 
son, like William Blake, found heaven 
in a grain of sand, eternity in an hour. 
She who was said never to have put off 
immortality wrote a whole poem in her 
last letter of two words when, after 
fifty-six years of borrowed mortality 
she wrote to Louisa and Fanny Nor- 
cross on the day before her death, May 
15, 1886: 


Littte Coustns—Called back. 
EMILY. 


The Little Guy 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


The pitcher, after due consideration, ab- 
ruptly let fly a fast ball. Spud punched short 
and hard and hit the ball squarely. 

It was up in the air, now, the ball, away 
up in the air. A fielder was running beneath. 
Cummings and Bowman watched with 
mouths open. The field was small, bounded 
with rock. The ball began to drop;.the fielder 
was running along the grass. Suddenly he 
stopped; he had reached the rock, at the foot 
of the hill, below the two watchers. Then 
the ball fell, just beyond the tip of his 
cramped fingers. It lit upon the rock at the 
base of the hill, it gave a prodigious bound 
and landed in a crevice half way up. 

Down below the small runners were cir- 
cling; Spud was following leisurely, pound- 
ing hard each base as it came. 

“Batted himself out of the hole!” Cum- 
mings cried. 

“Won his game!” 

“That little guy!” 

On a Sunday about three weeks later, Cum- 
mings was walking up the Avenue. It was 
again a fine day, but he was not saying, “Gee, 
this is a fine day; gee, this is a fine day.” He 
did not need to; the beauty of the day was 
sliding easily into those depths within the 
flesh where content is brewed. At Forty-ninth 
Street he stopped before a show window, and 
contemplated rather long his reflection there, 
His hand rose; it looked as though for a mo- 
ment he had come near saluting himself. 

He crossed Forty-ninth and went on up the 
Avenue. After a while he stopped, hesitant, 
on the curb, looking across to where, in the 
low wall, a small gate opened into the park. 
He crossed over and went in. 

The grass was still green on both sides of 
the brown walk. To the right was a small 
rocky hill. Cummings climbed it. 

“Hello!” he said, surprised. “You here?” 

“Hello, Cummings!” said Bowman. 

He slid out from under ‘him half the paper 
upon which he was sitting (it was the comic 
section) and passed it to Cummings. Cum- 
mings sat down. 

It was a fine day. The breeze was coo! but 
the sun was warm; you could hear the trees 
rustle. Cummings observed Bowman out of 
the corner of his eye. His heart gave a little 
jump. “He’s like me,” he thought with certi- 
tude. “He’s got one.” He knew the signs; he 
had just seen them in a store window. 

“Still coming here, eh?” he said. 

“On Sundays,” said Bowman. “I work week 
days.” 

“Me too,” said Cummings. “Selling things. 
It takes me outside a lot. It’s a good job— 
I’m going to get a raise soon.” 

They sat side by side; now and then their 
elbows touched. After a while the meadow at 
their feet began to fill with boys about to 
play ball. 

“There’s the little guy!” said Bowman sud- 
denly. 

“Yes!” said Cummings. “There he is, with 
the red cap!” 

The game established itself down below. 
Spud took his place in the box. 

“Always playing with bigger fellows,” said 
Cummings. 

“Yea-ah. Fellows bigger than he is.” 

“Always getting into a hole!” 

“Yea-ah. And pitching himself out of it.” 

They watched Spud winding up. “That 
little guy,” they both drawled. 
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How To Use Your Library 


By Louis Shores, 
Librarian, Fisk University 


IV. The Story of Libraries 


T a very early date man began 
A collecting and preserving the rec- 
ords of the race. How early this was 
we cannot be certain, although we have 
discovered remains of the library in 
Nippur which was destroyed about 
1782 B. C. At Nineveh, too, King As- 
surbanipal collected some 10,000 clay 
tablets for his palace library. These 
are proofs that the collecting instinct 
was an early trait of man. 

Superior as the Greek civilization 
was, it left no record of a great library. 
Doubtless there were many private col- 
lections such as that of Pisistratus and 
later of Aristotle, but even these con- 
tained only a few hundred rolls. How- 
ever, if the Greeks did not have libra- 
ries in their own land they contributed 
to thase of other lands. It was a Greek, 
Demetrius of Phaleron, who suggested 
the idea to Ptolemy I for the great 
library at Alexandria. Here were gath- 
ered, after many years, over 700,000 
volumes and the most learned scholars, 
among whom was the librarian Appo- 
lonius, to constitute the greatest cul- 
tural center of the ancient world. 


But Alexandria soon had a rival. 
Attalus I founded a library at Perga- 
mum in Asia Minor and attempted to 
attract the scholars away from Alex- 
andria. The latter city retaliated by 
placing an embargo on papyrus and in 
other ways restricting the growth of 
the new library. Nevertheless, Perga- 
mum used parchment and increased its 
number of volumes to 200,000. 

Then came the series of invasions 
which eventually led to the destruction 
of the Alexandrian library. First, 


Julius Caesar attacked it and his legions 
destroyed some 40,000 volumes. Then 
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The new library of 
the University of 
Louvain, in Bel- 
gium. The library, 
which was almost 
totally destroyed 
during the World 
War, was recently 
restored through 
American generos- 
ity. (Scholastic, 
Sept. 22). 





came Mark Antony, who captured the 
library at Pergamum, but who, to his 
credit, turned the collection over to 
Cleopatra for the Alexandrian library. 
Finally, in 272 A.D. the library was 
destroyed during the invasion of the 
Emperor Aurelius. 


In Rome, Octavius carried out 
Julius Caesar’s plan for public libra- 
ries. The remains of nine of these have 
come down to us. Two of them—the 
Octavian and the Palatine—are out- 
standing because of their architecture. 
They were fashioned after the library 
in Pergamum and contained two rooms, 
one of which contained Greek books and 
the other Latin. 


After the fall of the Western Em- 
pire in 476, library activity was taken 
over successively by two types of in- 
stitutions which arose in the middle 
ages. The monasteries saved many of 
the classics from destruction at the 
hands of the barbarians, and the monks 
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Harvard University, 
in which are housed 
some of the great- 
est literary treas- 
ures in the world. 
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by their careful copying preserved 
many manuscripts for posterity. Among 
the famous monastic libraries were 
those at Monte Cassino in Italy, 
founded by St. Benedict in 529; at 
Cluny, Fleury, and Corbie in France; 
and at Fulda, Corvey, and Reichenau 
in Germany. 

Gradually the copying of manu- 
scripts shifted from the monasteries 
to the new intellectual centers—the 
universities, which appeared in the 
large cities like Paris, Bologna, and 
Padua in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Somewhat later, printing 
from movable type was introduced and 
with the increased output of books a 
new impetus was given to library build- 
ing. 

Among the famous book collectors 
of this time were Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
and Niccolo de Niccoli, who left over 
800 manuscripts which Cosimo de 
Medici added to his own collection to 
found the Laurentian library in Flor- 
ence. Today, it is surpassed in Italy 
only by the Vatican library, which was 
founded by Pope Nicholas V in 1447. 
From time to time, both the Vatican 
and the Laurentian have received many 
famous gifts so that their collections 
attract scholars from all over the world. 

Recently, the Vatican library has un- 
dergone re-organization. Its collection 
of over a half million volumes and 
about 40,000 manuscripts is being 
cataloged to render it of the greatest 
service to scholars. Dr. William War- 
ner Bishop, librarian of the University 
of Michigan, was invited to take charge 
of this work and several members of the 
Vatican staff studied in Columbia Uni- 
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versity School of Library Service last 
year. 

The largest library in the world is 
the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. It 
contains over five million volumes 
which include 500,000 maps, 110,000 
manuscripts and 1,000,000 prints. Al- 
though the origin of the collection can 
be traced back to Charlemagne, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale really began in 
the old Louvre tower in 1368, where 
Charles V assembled 910 volumes. 
Through France’s stormy history the 
library narrowly escaped destruction 
on a number of occasions, but finally in 
1666, it was removed to its present 
quarters which have been frequently 
enlarged since. The present director 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale is M. 
Roland-Marcel, who lectured at Colum- 
bia University last year. 


Among other continental libraries, 
two are of especial interest to Ameri- 
cans. During the War the American 
Library Association carried on activi- 
ties in France which resulted in the 
American Library in Paris. There is 
also a library school in Paris main- 
tained by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. This school has trained libra- 
rians from almost every nation in the 
world. The other is the library of the 
University of Louvain which was re- 
cently dedicated and restored through 
generous gifts by Americans. 


The second largest library in the 
world is the British Museum in Lon- 
don. It, too, can trace its origin to the 
Royal Library of the kings of Eng- 
land, which in 1753 was united with 
the collection left to the nation by Sir 
Hans Sloane. In 1797, Sir Anthony 
Panizzi became librarian and under his 
able administration the British Museum 
soon took first rank among the libraries 
of the world. The present librarian is 
Sir Frederick George Kenyon. Included 
in the British Museum collection is the 
Rosetta Stone which is a part of the 
greatest department of Egyptology in 
the world. 


Older than the British Museum, 
though not as large, is the famous 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. It was 
founded in 1320 by Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, but was destroyed by 
Edward VI in 1550 when that monarch 
ordered the furniture sold for lumber. 
Then came the philanthropic Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who, disappointed in 
politics and weary of the struggle for 
fame among Queen Elizabeth’s cour- 
tiers, decided to devote the rest of his 
life to scholarship and the collecting of 
books. He refitted Duke Humphrey’s 


chamber and sent agents far and wide 
to collect books and manuscripts for his 
library. After Bodley’s death the libra- 
ry grew, receiving gifts from James I 
and from noblemen. The quarters were 
enlarged when the Bodleian and Selden 
wings were added and in 1740 the 
structure known as the Radcliffe 


Camera was erected. There are at pres- 
ent over a million volumes and some 
40,000 manuscripts in the library. Al- 
though the use of this collection is re- 
stricted to Oxford students and facul- 
ty, any one may secure the library priv- 
ileges if the purpose is scholarly. 








“The Consolations of Philosophy” by Boeth- 

ius, a rare volume printed in 1491 on exhi- 

bition at the James Monroe High School, 
New York City. 


Cambridge University also has a 
large collection, and the John Rylands 
library in Manchester is well known. 
On the continent there are many fa- 
mous libraries among which might be 
mentioned the Imperial Library of 
Leningrad, which now challenges the 
Bibliotheque Nationale for first rank; 
the Prussian State Library in Berlin; 
and the Library of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva which, under the libra- 
rianship of Dr. Sevensma, promises to 
become a great international treasure- 
house. 

The modern public library movement 
emphasizing service as an integral part 
of any book collection is most closely 
associated with America. Here, as else- 
where, the earliest libraries were pri- 
vate collections belonging to leading 
people. Then, in 1638, one of these 
scholars, the Reverend John Harvard, 
left his collection to the college that 
bears his name. From this simple gift 
there grew the mighty collection which 
today is housed in a magnificent struc- 
ture erected in memory of Harry Elkins 
Widener, an alumnus who lost his life 
on the Fitanic in 1912. Six other col- 
lege libraries followed, among which 
were Yale in 1700 and Columbia in 
1754, But in all of these the use of 
books was restricted to students. 
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There were several preliminary steps 
before the appearance of the public 
library. Thomas Bray, an Oxford 
graduate sent over here to preach, re- 
fused to come unless he were allowed 
to bring books along with him. In all, 
he was responsible for bringing over 
34,000 volumes which were circulated 
by the various churches among their 
members. Then came the subscription 
library, a forerunner of the modern 
rental collections, started in New York 
by John Sharp and in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

After the Revolution, New Jersey 
established the first state library in 
1796, and four years later Congress ap- 
propriated $5,000 for a national libra- 
ry in Washington. This was destroyed, 
however, in 1814 by the invading Brit- 
ish Army. A new library was begun 
with Jefferson’s private collection of 
7,000 volumes, and thereafter Congress 
appropriated additional sums to insure 
its growth. When the collectiop had 
reached a total of 55,000 volumes the 
library was again destroyed, this time 
by fire, whereupon Congress made ap- 
propriations for a fireproof structure 
in which the present library is housed. 
Under the direction of Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, the present librarian, the 
Library of Congress has grown to over 
three million volumes, making it the 
third largest library in the world. Two 
copies of every book published in the 
United States are deposited in the 
Library of Congress where expert cata- 
logers prepare cards for the catalogs 
of all libraries. At present, the entire 
library is undergoing re-classification 
based on the new L. C. system which 
was worked out by scholars specifically 
to fit the collection in Washington. 

In 1835, New York state created 
the school district library which was to 
have charge of book distributing to 
adults as well as to school pupils. Then, 
in 1848 came the first recognition of 
the public library. In that year the 
Massachusetts Legislature passed a 
law allowing Boston to tax itself for 
the establishment of a free public 
library. In .1852 the Boston Public 
Library was opened and for many 
years it led the way in the new move- 
ment. Other cities followed until today 
there is hardly a town which does not 
support library facilities of some kind. 

The New York Public Library, be- 
cause it represents the largest collec 
tion of this type in the world, is worthy 
of mention. It is the result of the con- 
solidation of three private libraries into 
the Astor, Lennox and Tilden Fund 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


V. Horace Mann (1796-1859) 


IVE light, and the people will find 

their own way,” said Dante. With 
a sufficiently intelligent citizenry, 
trained to think critically, an impartial 
diffusion of facts will make for prog- 
ress. In a democratic state, as John 
Stuart Mill knew (Schol., Nov. 17), 
education is inseparable from liberty 
and general welfare. It is a stronger 
agent of social reform than the most 
fanatic propagandists. Such a creed was 
that of Horace Mann, perhaps the most 
influential educator America has pro- 
duced. If the number of schools named 
for a man or the number of his pictures 
on their walls is any index of his great- 
ness, then Mann indeed stood at the 
pinnacle of his race. 

He was born May 4, 1796, in Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts, of old Puritan stock 
that ran back to the beginnings of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. His father, a small 
farmer, died of tuberculosis when 
Horace was only thirteen, leaving the 
boy almost the sole dependence of his 
mother. His youth was a hard one. He 
could never remember a time when the 
toilsome drudgery of the farm and the 
austere discipline of New England fam- 
ily life were not his daily lot. They left 
him with a habit of industry but an im- 
paired vitality. His schooling, until he 
was nineteen, was meagre. But he did 
profit by a little library of dull theo- 
logical and historical tomes which had 
been given the village of Franklin by 
its great namesake, Benjamin Franklin, 
years before. He then got acquainted 
with an excellent tutor who took a per- 
sonal interest in him, and in six months’ 
intensive study he worked up all the 
Greek and Latin necessary for admis- 
sion to Brown University as a sopho- 
more in 1816. He excelled in classics 
and mathematics and was interested in 
science, though laboratory facilities 
then scarcely existed. He was also 
something of an orator, and his Com- 
mencement valedictory address on “The 
Gradual Advancement of the Human 
Species in Dignity and Happiness” was 
4 typical expression of the faith that 
animated his whole life. 

Mann studied law in the famous 
school of Judge Gould at Litchfield, 
Connecticut. For two years, also, he 
served his Alma Mater as instructor of 
Latin and Greek and librarian. In 1823 
he was admitted to the bar and for 
fourteen years practiced his profession 
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in Dedham and Boston. He is said to 
have won four out of five of his cases. 
His code of honor was inflexible, and 
he never accepted a case that he did 
not believe just. 

He soon attracted public attention 
by speeches that won the praise of John 
Quincy Adams. In 1827 he was elected 
to the State House of Representatives, 





HORACE MANN 


and later to the Senate, serving for the 
last two years of his term as President 
of that body. His legislative career was 
devoted almost entirely to such ques- 
tions of public welfare as charitable in- 
stitutions, education, civil and religious 
liberty. He was a prime mover in the 
founding of the Worcester State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, one of the first in- 
stitutions of its kind. 

The “Act Relating to Common 
Schools” of 1837 provided that the 
Governor should appoint a Board of 
Education of eight persons, with a paid 
secretary, which should collect infor- 
mation on the efficiency of the common 
schools, and diffuse information upon 
the best methods of education. Mr. 
Mann at first had no thought of under- 
taking this work, but he was persuaded 
to accept the appointment as Secretary 
of the Board. Thus at forty-one, much 
against the advice of his friends, he re- 
linquished a lucrative profession and a 
promising political career to inaugurate 
an uncertain experiment in an unfamil- 
iar field. Through the whole twelve 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


years he held the post, his salary never 
exceeded $1500 a year. He had no al- 
lowance for expenses or clerk hire. He 
spent thousands of dollars from his own 
savings and pocketbook for public pur- 
poses—printing, postage, assistance, 
traveling, even extensive donations for 
buildings or equipment of schools he 
was interested in. Late in his life 
friends prevailed upon the Legislature 
to vote him $1500—not as a complete 
return, for it was but a fraction—but 
as a public acknowledgment of the 
state’s indebtedness. 

The condition of education in Massa- 
chusetts when Mann began his work 
was most erude and precarious. An old 
colonial law of 1647 provided for ele- 
mentary and grammar schools in each 
township of fifty or one hundred fam- 
ilies, supported either by the town in 
general, or by the parents of the chil- 
dren taught, or by both. School attend- 
ance was not compulsory, but there 
gradually developed a very fair system 
of common schools serving all classes 
of society. But after the Revolution, 
conditions began to decline. The com- 
mon schools fell into disrepute, an in- 
competent class of teachers were em- 
ployed, and the rich sent their children 
to better private academies. The build- 
ings were dilapidated shacks, books and 
equipment were almost nil. Flogging 
was a daily occurrence, even in the 
Boston Latin School. Methods of in- 
struction were ancient and rigid. The 
books, poor as they were, were the only 
approved source of knowledge. Mechan- 
ical memorizing was considered the 
ideal. Reading was taught letter by let- 
ter, and stilted abstract maxims of con- 
duct were the principal topics of study. 

Mann, of course, had no authority to 
change all this at a stroke. He could 
only visit, inspect, lecture, advise, and 
tactfully suggest here and there the 
advances he dreamed of. He immediate- 
ly began an annual tour of all school 
districts in the state, and he embodied 
the results of his journeys and his ideas 
for improvement in a series of twelve 
annual reports which rank among the 
greatest public documents ever written. 
They sounded a trumpet call to the 
people, arousing them to the importance 
of public education, restoration of the 
old-time democratic conditions, enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, more efficient 
teaching and adininistration, and in- 
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crease of the cryingly inadequate school 
funds. Among the main objects for 
which he toiled were these: 

1. Normal Schools. Before 1835 there 
were no institutions in America for the 
training of school teachers, although 
Germany and France had had excellent 
normal schools for several decades. 
Through the generosity of Edmund 
Dwight, a wealthy merchant, the Board 
of Education was empowered in 1839 
to establish three normal schools in 
Massachusetts. Mann appointed Rev. 
Cyrus Pierce and other progressive 
men to head them, and thus provided 
thorough technical training for both 
young men and women. 

2. Libraries. A hundred years ago 
people were dependent for reading al- 
most entirely on private libraries of the 
wealthy. Mann secured the establish- 
ment of district school libraries by tax- 
ation, and supplied them with good 
books chosen for their readableness to 
the young and untutored. Though they 
have since been supplanted by the pub- 
lic library movement, these school li- 
braries were in their time a godsend to 
thousands thirsting for knowledge. 

3. New Methods. Mann did not hesi- 
tate to borrow ideas wherever he found 
them. For instance, he imported from 
Connecticut the plan of periodical 
teachers’ institutes to supplement the 
normal schools. In 1843 he made his first 
trip to Europe, spending several months 
in Great Britain, Germany, France and 
the Low Countries. All he did on that 
tour was to visit and study schools, 
prisons, hospitals, asylums, etc., to 
bring back to Massachusetts the best 
European plans. He found the public 
schools of Prussia and Saxony the most 
advanced in the world at the time. And 
he was also closely in touch with the 
experimental schools of Froebel, Pes- 
talozzi, and other great educators. 
Among other things, he introduced in 
America the word method of teaching 
reading, oral instruction, science and 
nature study in elementary schools, 
music and drawing, and held up for 
emulation the kinder discipline and ab- 
sence of corporal punishment which he 
found abroad. 

It was not to be expected that all 
this openness to innovation would be 
heartily accepted by the public. Mann, 
after all, was an outsider in education, 
a sort of arbitrary tsar, and many pro- 
fessional teachers were jealous of him 
or honestly opposed to his liberal ideas. 
Attempts were made to get the Legis- 
lature to repeal the act, to oust Mann, 
to abolish nornéal-schools. The leading 


schoolmasters of Boston got up a great 
public protest condemning his work. 
Mann was no weakling; he fought back 
with their own weapons. “Remarks,” 
“replies,” and “rejoinders” filled the 
air. But he gradually won the public to 
his side, and by 1848, no backward step 
was possible. 

He yielded then to the importunities 
of friends, and was elected to Congress 
to fill out the unexpired term of ex- 
President John Quincy Adams, just 
dead. He hoped to be able to foster edu- 
cation on the larger, national stage, and 
also to lighten the’ terrific pressure of 
his Massachusetts work. But the times 
were out of joint. Slavery was the issue 
of the hour. Mann, of course, was 
against it, though he did not agree with 
the extreme abolitionists. His main 
speeches during his five years in Con- 
gress were all powerful arguments 
against the slave trade, its extension in- 
to the territories; or the numerous com- 
promise measures then being advocated. 
In the course of these debates he in- 
curred the implacable enmity of Daniel 
Webster, whom he considered a. rene- 
gade to Whig principles. In 1852 he 
was nominated for the governorship of 
Massachusetts by a combination of lib- 
eral elements called the “Free Soil” 
Party, but was defeated by reactionary 
influences. 

Weary of politics, he turned then to 
the last chapter of his life—the presi- 
dency of Antioch, a newly founded co- 
educational college in southern Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Christian 
denomination. He looked forward to 
the building up of a great outpost of 
liberal higher education in the rude 
western country. But his six years there 
were a tragic disappointment. Dissen- 
sion and religious bigotry arose. Money 
was scarce. Buildings and equipment 
were poor. Because he was Horace 
Mann and would not turn back, he held 
out. But the hardships hastened the in- 
evitable breakdown. He died in 1859. 

How can we assess Mann’s great con- 
tributions to the cause of education? He 
was not a theoretical originator like 
Pestalozzi. He was not primarily a 
great teacher, or even a scholar in the 
sense of specialized research. But he 
was an organizer, an administrator, and 
a moulder of public opinion in the most 
direct and practical sense. Though his 
official labors were confined to Massa- 
chusetts, his lectures and _ reports 
brought him prestige throughout the 
nation and in Europe. The state became, 
in fact, the first great experiment sta- 
tion in democratic education, and its 
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outside influence has been incalculable. 
Mann was a prophet of human perfect- 
ability. The measure of his character 
was never better expressed than in the 
last public words he uttered—in an An- 
tioch baccalaureate address: ‘Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity !” 


Reading List on Horace Mann 


Burke H. Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the Com- 
mon School Revival in the United States. Scrib- 

ners, 1898. A standard work. 

Mary Peabody Mann (his second wife). Life and 
Works of Horace Mann. 5 vols. Boston, 1865. 
Vols. ii to v contain Mr. Mann’s famous ‘“An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education,” 1838-49, and some of his other edu- 
cational writings. Vol. i is a biography with 
many letters. 

B. Pickman Mann. Bibliography of Horace Mann. 
Published in Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, 1896. Lists more 
than 700 titles. 

Slosson, Edwin E. The American Spirit in Edu- 


cation. (Chronicles of America Series). Yale 
University Press, 1921. 
Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis. Then 


and Now in Education, 1845:1923. World Book 
Co., 1924. 





The Story of Libraries 
(Continued from Page 8) 


which supports the Reference Depart- 
ment in a city-owned building. The cir- 
culation department is supported by 
taxation and the entire library is under 
the administration of one director. At 
present, there are 2,600,000 volumes on 
the shelves of the New York Public 
Library, making it the fourth largest 
library in the world. 

In 1858, a library convention was 
called in New York, but because the 
public library was still so new, it was 
a quarter of a century later before an 
organization was effected. The first 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held in Philadelphia in 
1876 during the Centennial Exposition. 
This convention marked the beginning 
of the modern library movement. 
Formerly a library had been considered 
a static institution—a mere storehouse 
for books; now the library was to be- 
come a dynamic organization stressing 
service with books. 

To this first convention came the fa- 
mous historian and librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, Justin Winsor, 
who was elected first president of the 
A.L.A. Among others present were Wil- 
liam Frederick Poole, author of 
Poole’s Index and organizer of the 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and Newberry 
libraries; and Charles Amni Cutter, de- 
viser of the Cutter classification system 
and the Cutter author numbers still 
used by public libraries today. Many 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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_ FOLLOWING THE FILMS. 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


, Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
John Farrar, Editorial Director, Doubleday, Doran & Company 
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FOUR WALLS (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) 
Jack Gilbert as a Jewish gangster. 
Well played. 


THE FIFTY-FIFTY GIRL (Para- 

mount) 
Bebe Daniels inherits half a gold 
mine and it turns out to be a gold 
mine of laughs. James Hall plays 
opposite her. 

NOAH’S ARK (Warner’s) 
Fundamentally modern story with 
theme derived from the Bible. His- 
torical, allegorical, symbolic. Modern 


sequence laid in France at the time 
of the War. 


THE TREE OF LIFE (Zenith) 
Worth-while story of the world’s 


creation, with the scientific data edi- 
ted by the University of California. 











The Patriot 


HE silent drama is no more. 

Strange sounds come from the 
screen and the last refuge of the noise- 
harried city dweller is being snatched 
away. What this development portends 
is as uncertain as the trend of the stock 
market. It is rumored that Chaplin 
has said that talking pictures have set 
the industry back twenty years, and 
one of the critics in New York has 
called them “the shouties.” To offset this 
we find the major concerns of the in- 
dustry expending great sums of money 


and the most strenuous effort in the 
production of pictures with sound, with 
much ink being spread about by the 
press agents who would convince us 
that this is the ultimate achievement. 
This reviewer has not yet had the cour- 
age to brave a picture that had more 
than occasional sound effects, such as 
Al Jolson’s films, or the latest one in 
which Emil. Jannings appears. 

Paul the First, son of Catherine the 
Great, ruled as Tsar of all the Russias 
just. before Napoleon invaded the Em- 
pire, and his reign lasted four and a 
half years. He was a madman, cruel, 
clumsy, sensual, a killer—and yet a 
frightened and friendless child beneath 
it all, pitiable in his utter isolation, and 
crouching beneath the fear of a world 
only dimly comprehended. Jannings 
misses no possibility of this composite 
creature, and from the mad gallop in 
his curtained royal sleigh toward his 
palace, with his Cossacks riding before, 
shooting every head appearing at a 
window, or any luckless wretch caught 
without shelter in the streets, until the 
last seconds of his struggle with the 
conspirators who rid their country of 
his imperial madness, he helds one fas- 
cinated by his portrayal. Jannings is 
no matinee idol with the figure of an 


Half demented and suspicious of every movement, 
Tsar Paul inspects the Imperial Guard. 
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Paul I wakens to a terrified suspicion that his 
life is in danger. 


Adonis and the features of a Barry- 
more, but his box-office returns bear 
witness to an enthusiasm transcending 
such details. 

The patriot, of course, is not Paul I, 
but Count Pahlen, who betrays his mis- 
tress and his Emperor, though he loves 
them both, for his beloved Russia. 
Whipping the conspirators into action, 
he takes with unchanging composure 
the scorn of the Countess Ostermann 
and the pleading of Paul I—‘‘a poor 
lover and a bad friend, but a patriot.’ 
Lewis Stone gives a fine performance 
as the Count and Florence Vidor is a 
lovely Countess Ostermann, but they 
are both overshadowed by the match- 
less performance of Jannings. 

This will be listed among the best 
films of the year, and it was done by 
Hans Kraly, the expert German scen- 
arist, whose fee is reported to be $25,- 
000 ascrip. Lubitsch directed it, which 
may account for its success as a film 
though it failed on Broadway when pro- 
duced from Alfred Neumann’s play. 


The three actors who make “The Patriot’ an outstanding film: 
Lewis Stone, Florence Vidor, and Emil Jannings. 
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John G. Neihardt 


SERIES of epic poems celebrating 
the migration of pioneers, and 
their struggle in the winning of the 
West, has been projected and partly 
completed by John G. Neihardt. In 
1915 he brought out The Song of Hugh 
Glass and in 1919 The Song of Three 
Friends. These were followed in 1924 
by The Song of the Indian Wars. Two 
narratives are yet to be published. This 
cycle of the West has a dramatic dig- 
nity and a breadth of view notabie in 
the poetic chronicles of America. 

In the three epics are delineated the 
characteristics of the pioneer that have 
almost passed out of the comprehension 
of the modern city dweller, especially 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Outstand- 
ing personal traits such as courage and 
endurance are revealed throughout the 
pages of the epics. It would be hard to 
find anything in recent poetry more 
vivid and gripping than “The Crawl” 
in The Song of Hugh Glass. 

A second characteristic of the epic 
cycle is the realistic pictures we get of 
the American Indian in his losing fight 
against the advance of the pioneer. 
“The Death of Crazy Horse,” printed 
below through the courtesy of the 
author and of the Macmillan Company, 
publisher, is taken from the conclud- 
ing chapter of The Song of the Indian 
Wars. The fall of this powerful Sioux 
leader before the age of thirty, through 
the trickery of army officers, is vividly 
dramatic. 

As a lyric poet, John G. Neihardt is 
virile. The best of his lyrics have been 
collected under the title of The Quest. 
“Let-Me Live Out My Years” has in 
it qualities that will remind you of 
Henley’s “Invictus” and Browning’s 
“Prospice.” 

Neihardt is a native of Illinois but 
has lived many years in Nebraska, lec- 
turing from time t. time at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. At present he is 
literary editor of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. As a critic he is sane and in- 
tellectually honest. His Poetic Values is 
an eriginal contribution to criticism. 
During the past summer he lectured in 
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JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


the Institute of English Education at 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


The Death of Crazy Horse 


From “The Song of the Indian Wars” 


The summer ripened. Presages of fall 

Now wanted nothing but the goose’s flight. 

The goldenrods had made their torches bright 

Against the ghostly imminence of frost. 

And one, long brooding on a birthright lost, 

Remembered and remembered. O the time 

When all the prairie world was white with 
rime 

Of mornings, and the lodge smoke towered 
straight 

To meet the sunlight, coming over late 

For happy hunting! O the days, the days 

When winds kept silence in the far blue haze 

To hear the deep-grassed valleys running full 

With fatling cows, and thunders of the bull 

Across the hills! Nights given to the feast 

When big round moons came smiling up the 
east 

To listen to the drums, the dancing feet, 

The voices of the women, high and sweet 

Above the men’s. 


And Crazy Horse was sad. 

There wasn’t any food the white man had 

Could find his gnawing hunger and assuage. 

Some saw a blood-mad panther in a cage, 

And some the sulking of a foolish pride, 

For there were those who watched him nar- 
row-eyed 

The whole day long and listened for a word, 

To shuttle in the warp of what they heard 

A woof of darker meaning. 


Then one day 
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A flying tale of battles far away 
And deeds to make men wonder stirred the 
land: 
How Nez Perce Joseph led his little band, 
With Howard’s eager squadrons in pursuit, 
Across the mountains of the Bitter Root 
To Big Hole Basin and the day-long fight; 
And how his women, fleeing in the night, 
Brought off the ponies and the children too, 
O many a heart beat fast among the Sioux 
To hear the way he fled and fought and fled 
Past Bannack, down across the Beaverhead 
To Henry’s Lake, relentlessly pursued ; 
Now swallowed by the dreadful solitude 
Where still the Mighty Spirit shapes the 
dream 
With primal fires and prodigies of steam, 
As when the fallow night was newly sown; 
Now reappearing down the Yellowstone, 
Undaunted yet and ever making less 
That thousand miles of alien wilderness 
Between a people’s freedom and their need! 


1 there was virtue in the tale to feed 

‘rhe withered heart and make it big again! 

Not yet, not yet the ancient breed of men 

Had vanished from the aging earth! They 
say 

There came a change on Crazy Horse the 
day 

The Ogalala village buzzed the news. 

So much to win and only life to lose; 

The bison making southward with the fall, 

And Joseph fighting up the way to Gall 

And Sitting Bull! 


Who knows the dream he had? 

Much talk there was of how his heart was 
bad 

And any day some meditated deed 

Might start an irfesistible stampede 

Among the Sioux—a human prairie-fire! 

So back and forth along the talking wire 

Fear chattered. Yonder, far away as morn, 

The mighty heard—and heard the Little Horn 

Still roaring with the wind of Custer’s doom. 

And there were troopers moving in the gloom 

Of midnight to the chaining of the beast; 

But when the white light broke along the 
east, 

There wasn’t any Ogalala town 

And Crazy Horse had vanished! 

Up and down 

The dusty autumn panic horsemen spurred 

Till all the border shuddered at the word 

Of how that terror threatened every trail. 


They found him in the camp of Spotted Tail, 
A lonely figure with a face of care. 

“I am afraid of what might happen there,” 
He said. “So:many listen what I say 

“And look and look. I will not run away. 

I want my people here. You have my guns.” 


But half a world away the mighty ones 
Had spoken words like bullets in the dark 
That wreak the rage of blindness on a mark 
They can not know. 


Then spoke the one who led 

The soldiers: “Not a hair upon your head 
Shall suffer any harm if you will go 

To Robinson for just a day or so 

And have a parley with the soldier chief.” 
He spoke believing and he won belief, 
So Crazy Horse went riding down the west; 
And neither he nor any trooper guessed 
What doom now made a rutted_ wagon road 
The highway to a happier abode 

Where all the dead are splendidly. alive 
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And summer lingers and the bison thrive 
Forever. 


If the better hope be true, 

There was a gate of glory yawning through 
The sunset when the little cavalcade 
Apposatiin’ the fort. 


The populous parade, 

The straining hush that somehow wasn’t 
peace, 

The bristling troops, the Indian police 

Drawn up as for a battle! What was wrong? 

What made them hustle Crazy Horse along 

Among the gleaming bayonets and eyes? 

There swept a look of quizzical surprise 

Across his face. He struggled with the guard. 

Their grips were steel; their eyes were cold 
and hard— 

Like bayonets. 


ud 


the 


ly 
wn; 


eed! 


There was a door flung wide. 
The soldier chief would talk with him inside 
And all be well at last! 


in! 


They 
The stifling, dim 

Interior poured terror over him. 

He blinked about-—and saw the iron bars. 


e the 


all, 


O nevermore to neighbor with the stars 
Or know the simple goodness of the sun! 
Did some swift vision of a doom begun 
Reveal the monstrous purpose of a lie— 
The desert island and the alien sky, 


o The long and lonely ebbing of a life? 


The glimmer of a whipped-out butcher knife 

Dismayed the shrinking squad, and once again 

Men saw a face that many better men 

Had died to see! Brown arms that once were 
kind, 

A comrade’s arms, whipped round him from 
behind, 

Went crimson with a gash and dropped aside. 

“Don’t touch me! I am Crazy Horse!” he 
cried, 

And, leaping doorward, changed upon the 
world 

To meet the end. A frightened soldier hurled 

His weight behind a jabbing belly-thrust, 

And Crazy Horse plunged headlong in the 
dust, 
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sD One began to talk; 

His tongue was drunken and his face was 
chalk ; 

But when a halfbreed shouted what he spoke 

The crowd believed, so few had seen the 
stroke, 


Nor was there any bleeding of the wound. 

It seemed the chief had fallen sick and 
swooned ; 

Pethaps a little rest would make him strong! 

And silently they watched him borne along, 

A sagging bundle, dear and mighty yet, 

Though from the sharp face, beaded with the 
sweat 

Of agony, already peered the ghost. 

They laid him in an office of the post, 

And soldiers, forming in a hollow square, 

Held back the people. Silence deepened there. 

A little while it seemed the man was dead, 

He lay so still. The west no longer bled; 

Among the crowd the dusk began to creep. 


Then suddenly, as startled out of sleep 

By some old dream—remembered night alarm, 

He strove to shout, half rose upon an arm 

And glared about him in the lamp-lit place. 

The flare across the ashes of ‘his face 

Went out. He spoke; and, leaning where he 
lay, 

Men strained to.gather what he strove to say, 

So hard the panting labor of his words. 

“I had my village and my pony herds 

On Powder where the land was all my own. 

I only wanted to be let alone. 

I did not want to fight. The Gray Fox sent 

His soldiers. We were poorer when they 
went; 

Our babies died, for many lodges burned 

And it was cold. We hoped again and turned 

Our faces westward. It was just the same 

Out yonder on the Rosebud. Gray Fox came. 

The dust his soldiers made was high and 
long; 

I fought him and I whipped him. Was it 
wrong 

To drive him back? That country was my 
own. 

I only wanted to be let alone. 

I did not want to see my people die. 

They say I murdered Long Hair and they lie. 

His soldiers came to kill us and they died.” 


He choked and shivered, staring hungry-eyed 

As though to make the most of little light. 

Then like a child that feels the clutching 
night 

And cries the wilder, deeming it in vain, 

He raised a voice made lyrical with pain 

And terror of a thing about to be. 

“IT want to see you, Father! Come to me! 

I ewant to see you, Mother!” O’er and o’er 

His cry assailed the darkness at the door; 

And from the gloom beyond the hollow 
square 

Of soldiers, quavered voices of despair: 

“We can not come! They will not let us 
come!” 

But when at length the lyric voice was dumb 

And Crazy Horse was nothing but a name, 

There was a liitle withered woman came 

Behind a bent old man. Their eyes were dim. 

They sat beside the boy and fondled him, 

Remembering the little names he knew 

Before the great dream took him and he grew 

To be so mighty. And the woman pressed 

A hand that men had feared against her 
breast 

And swayed and sang a little sleepy song. 


Out yonder in the village all night long 

There was a sound of mourning in the dark. 

And when the morning heard the meadow- 
lark, 

The last great Sioux rode silently away. 

Before the pony-drag on which he lay 

An old man tottered. Bowed above the bier, 

A little wrinkled woman kept the rear 

With not a sound and nothing in her eyes. 


Who knows the crumbling summit where he 
lies 

Alone among the badlands? Kiotes prowl 

About it, and the voices of the owl 

Assume the day-long sorrow of the crows, 

These many grasses and these many snows. 
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The Story of Libraries 
(Coneluded from Page 10) 


other gray-haired pioneers of the 
American library attended, and one 
youthful and very enthusiastic man just 
out of college came to the convention 
with a freak idea. He proposed that all 
libraries should be classified according 
to a decimal plan he had just worked 
out. They scoffed; but he did not care. 
The keynote of his mission was service 
and he was bearing the banner of the 
new movement. 


A year later, at the second conven- 
tion, half of those who had tried the 
new system came back converts. The 
idea spread, and in a few years nearly 
every library in America was classified 
by Dewey numbers. Foreign countries 
became interested. Here was a universal 
language. Number 500 was science in 
English, Russian, Chinese or Siamese. 
Europe, Asia, and Australia adopted 
the system. The International Institute 
at Brussels re-classified its library, and 
the League of Nations adopted the sys- 
tem, Chinese libraries followed suit and 
finally, last year, the Soviet govern- 
ment, by official decree ordered all Rus- 
sian libraries to be classified according 
to the Dewey Decimal system. 


Last year over a hundred students 
were assembled in a lecture hall in 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service waiting for class to begin. Sud- 
denly, the Director of the School came 
in followed by a very old man who was 
nevertheless tall and erect. Immediate- 
ly an ovation broke forth as everyone 
recognized Melvil Dewey, the founder 
of the School. One sentence I took 
down from his address which I think is 
characteristic. He said, “I had an in- 
tense. hatred for waste.” This was the 
prime motive behind every one of his 
innovations. It manifests itself in the 
movement for simplified spelling which 
Melvil Dewey started and which he has 
ever practiced in his own writings. The 
principle is found in the American 
Metric Bureau which he founded and 
which has for its chief purpose the 
adoption of the metric system in the 
United States. Merely to list the many 
innovations for which Melvil Dewey 
is responsible would be a task of great 
length. A few of them include the 
founding of the Library Bureau, a huge 
corporation supplying standardized of- 
fice equipment as well as library sup- 
plies; the Library Journal, a profes- 
sional magazine; and the travelling 
library system, once referred to as 
“Dewey’s tramp libraries.” 
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Nobel Prize Winners 


HE Nobel Prize in literature, most 

valuable and prized of international 
awards, has been given this year to 
Mme. Sigrid Undset. She is the third 
Norwegian writer to receive the prize, 
which this year has a monetary value 
of $42,000. Sigrid Undset, although 
not widely known to the general read- 
ing public in this country, has, since 
the publication of her novel Kristin 
Lavransdatter, acquired a following of 
discriminating readers. The novel deals 
with conditions of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as does most of her outstanding 
work, which presents graphically the 
life of the Middle Ages. 

She was born in Kallundborg, Den- 
mark, on May 20, 1882, was educated 
in a business college and remained a 
municipal clerk at Christiana until 
1909. Since then she has devoted her- 
self to writing. Her outstanding books 
are Jenny, The Bridal Wreath, The 
Mistress of Husaby, and The Cross. 

Many world-famous names appear on 
the list of Nobel Prize winners. The 
Nobel prizes were established by Alred 
Bernhard Nobel, the Swedish inventor 
of dynamite and nitroglyceriin, who be- 
fore his death provided a fund of over 
nine million dollars, the interest to be 
distriibuted every year to individuals 
who during each respective year had 
made the greatest contributions to prog- 
ress and learning in the fields of 
physics, chemistry, physiology or medi- 
cine, literature and international peace. 
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The S.S. American Shipper, one of the first 
boats to arrive at the scene of the Vestris 
sinking, rescuing survivors. 


The Vestris Tragedy 


FEDERAL investigation, which 

is seeking to verify charges which 
range in severity from negligence to 
murder, has become the aftermath of 
one of the most terrible peacetime sea 
disasters. When the steamship Vestris, 
bound from New York to Barbados and 
South American ports, sank about 240 
miles from Cape Henry, Virginia, No- 
vember 12, the first concern everywhere 
was for the rescue of its passengers 
and crew. Of the 328 people on the 
boat, 111 are now known to have been 
lost. 

Subsequent developments after the 
arrival of the survivors to American 
ports, however, seemed to indicate that 
there was a story behind the sinking. 
Many of the passengers were of the 
opinion that there was undue delay in 
the sending out of wireless pleas for 
aid, that they were not warned of the 
impending danger, and that there was 
general incompetence and lack of dis- 
cipline among officers and crew. It was 
claimed that no orders were issued to 
don life belts among the passengers. 

Most important of all will be the 
findings in regard to the conditions of 
the life-boats aboard the ship. Here 
there were many charges of negligence 
which if true, added to the death toll. 
Some of the boats are said to have been 
in such bad condition that they began 
to leak as soon as they touched the 
water. In others, flares were defective, 
making it impossible to signal rescuing 
ships. These, and many other charges, 
although at present unsubstantiated, 
are so general that the investigation 
was instigated a day after the survivors 


landed. 


At the same time, there were many 
tales of the utmost bravery and heroism 
on the part of men and women, and un- 
stinted praise for the efforts of Captain 
William T. Carey, who went down with 
his ship. 





Gatti-Casazza, manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


The New Opera Season 


HEN The Egyptian Helen, last 
opera of the great German com- 
poser Richard Strauss, was presented 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, No- 
vember 7, it not only marked the first 
presentation of this opera in America, 
but also added new laurels to Maria 
Jeritza, who has become one of the most 
famous prima donnas in the world. Al- 
though critics were at variance in ap- 
praising the worth of the opera itself, 
all agreed that Madame Jeritza had 
again eclipsed previous performances. 
With the presentation of The Egyp- 
tian Helen the opera season was again 
in full swing. It was the twenty-first 
season for manager Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, and the last for Artur Bodansky, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Orches- 
tra, who has announced his retirement 
at the end of this season. 

Americans were pleased to note that 
the list of new singers for this year at 
the Metropolitan Opera includes three 
Americans. These were Pearl Besuner 
and Grace Divine of Cincinnati, and 
Jane Carroll of Louisville. 

In addition to The Egyptian Helen, 
three other operas will have American 
premiers this year at the Metropolitan. 
These included Ottorino Respighi’s La 
Campana Sommersa, Ernst Krenek’s 
Jonny Spielt Auf, and Ildebrando Piz- 
zeti’s Fra Gherardo. 

This year’s season of opera will be 
one of the last in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. For several years plans 
have been progressing for the erection 
of a new theatre for the opera company, 
and construction work on a new and 
magnificent building is expected to be- 
gin within a year. 


THE SCHOLAS 
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A Latin-English Dictionary printed in 1580, 
which was the pride of Queen Elizabeth. 


American Biographies 


HE publication of the first volume 

of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, which was celebrated at a 
dinner in New York City attended by 
over two hundred of America’s most 
distinguished men, brought nearer to 
completion one of the greatest tasks 
which has ever been attempted by 
American scholars. 

The dictionary, a collection of the 
lives of all the great men in every field 
of endeavor who have built up the 
United States, will be the first compre- 
hensive work in the field of American 
biography, for although there are many 
biographical collections and encyclope- 
dias, none of them will equal in scope 
the new collection, which will be com- 
parable with the famous British Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. The 
complete dictionary will include twen- 
ty volumes, containing the biographies 
of 15,000 men and women, related in 
12,000,000 words by several thousand 
writers. When the final volume is is- 
sued, ten years will have elapsed from 
the start of publication, which will be 
made in installments as each alphabe- 
tical section is ready. 

The first volume includes the lives of 
660 people in alphabetical order from 
Cleveland Abbe, scientist, to Maurice 
Barrymore, actor. The second volume 
is now on the press, and will be issued 
soon. The volumes when ready, are 
published simultaneously in England 
and America, for the project has 
aroused as much interest among schol- 
ars abroad as in the United States, 
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Map of Mount Etna and the country in the 
path of the latest eruption. 


Mt. Etna Flares Again 


HE last eruption of Mount Etna, 
which caused damage amounting to 
over $8,000,000 and a loss of life which 
may perhaps never be accurately 
known, marked another tragic chapter 
in the history of the most capricious of 
volcanoes. 
Singesearliest times Mount Etna has 
edeme-Bonstant menace to the many 












1@ Phe ninety miles of its cir- 
pate, and many of our classical 
myths have their foundations in the 
fear and awe in which the volcano was 
held by the Greek and Roman world. 
Etna, according to fable, was the site 
of the forge of Vulcan, where the thun- 
derbolts of Jove were shaped. 

In the latest outbreak, the last since 
1923, a new vent opened some miles 
away from the main crater, permitting 
the escape of a fiery stream of lava, 
many miles long. The outbursts from 
these fissures, with which Mount Etna 
is dotted, are more dangerous than 
eruptions from the main crater itself, 
which, because of its large distance 
from inhabited areas, are usually harm- 
less. But the lava flows which may come 
from any point on the Mount’s surface 
have many times caused disaster. 

Of the more than 120 Etna eruptions 
whch have been recorded, the greatest 
occurred March 11, 1669, when a break 
twelve miles wide opened about a mile 
below the summit, and poured out a 
stream of lava which destroyed four- 
teen villages. In 1693 another eruption, 
accompanied by an earthquake, over- 
whelmed forty towns and the city of 
Catania, with a loss of from 60,000 to 
100,000 lives. 
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DR. FRANK CRANE 


A Professional Optimist 


R. FRANK CRANE, who died in 

Nice, France, November 5, fol- 
lowing a long illness, was never consid- 
ered in the first rank of American writ- 
ers, but his daily newspaper “sermons” 
gathered for him one of the widest fol- 
lowing of readers, and a large personal 
fortune as well. Millions of people 
every day read his articles in hundreds 
of newspapers. These articles always 
stressed the importance of an optimistic 
attitude toward life, and for this reason 
were immensely popular. 

Dr. Crane first began writing what 
he called his “daily sermons” in 1909, 
after his resignation from the ministry. 
At first done to pass away idle moments 
during his retirement, he later had them 
published in a Chicago newspaper, for 
one dollar a day. As these grew in pop- 
ularity they were syndicated to various 
newspapers, and finally, at the height 
of his earning power, Crane was receiv- 
ing many thousands of dollars yearly, 
from his “sermons,” magazine articles, 
and lectures. As many as 242 newspa- 
pers have used the datly editorials at 
one time, and it is estimated that 5,000,- 
000 people read him every day. 

Crane wrote on a great variety of 
subjects, but in every one he managed 
to inject the idea of optimism—that 
nothing is as dark as it seems, and that 
there is a brighter side to most bad sit- 
uations. So prolific was Dr. Crane as a 
writer that at the time of his death the 
newspaper syndicate which distributes 
his material had on hand enough of his 
daily articles to carry on the feature 
for another half year. 
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RESOLVED: That the In- 
ternational Fixed Calendar of 13 equal 
months should be adopted. 


Introduction 


‘ purpose of a calendar is to 
measure and register the passage 
of days throughout each year, and to 
arrange in advance what dates shall be 
Sundays, work days, and _ holidays. 
Neither the length of the year nor that 
of the 24-hour day can be altered, as 
these units are astronomically fixed. 

Both the months and the weeks, how- 
ever, are arbitrarily fixed units used 
for measuring intermediate periods be- 
tween the day and the year. They are 
not divisions of time indicated by the 
sun, moon, or stars. The months corre- 
spond only very roughly to the cycles 
of the moon. Would their usefulness 
and convenience be increased if the 
month were an exact multiple of the 
week, and if the year were as exact a 
multiple of both the week and the 
month as nature permits? 

For many years there has been fre- 
quent agitation for a modification of 
the present (Gregorian) calendar. 
Practical steps toward ascertaining 
public opinion in the United States on 
the subject of revising the calendar are 
about to be taken through a nation-wide 
inquiry, to be conducted by the Nation- 
al Committee on Calendar Simplifica- 
tion, which was organized at Washing- 
ton, July 9, 1928. 

The formation of this committee, 
which combines* Government and non- 
Government representation, is the re- 
sult of an invitation from the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations ask- 
ing the United States, in common with 
other nations, to form a national com- 
mittee to investigate and report the 
prevailing sentiment with respect to 
calendar simplification. The Chairman 
of the Committee is George Eastman, 
of Rochester, New York. 

Among all the plans that have been 
advanced for calendar revision, the one 


most seriously considered is the Inter- 
national Fixed Calendar, advocated by 


THE 


The Calendar—Should 


Moses Cotsworth, an Englishman. This 
would divide the year into 13 equal 
months of 28 days, each comprising 
four complete weeks beginning on Sun- 
day and ending on Saturday. Every 
month in every year would be exactly 
alike in dates and week-day names. 
The extra month would be inserted be- 
tween June and: July and called “Sol.” 

The last day in every year would be 
dated December 29, and named “‘Year- 
day” as an annual extra-Sabbath holi- 
day. Moses similarly inserted an eighth 
day in Pentecost, to make the first 
Bible calendar perpetual in day-names 
for every year’s 365 dates. In Leap- 
Years, “Leap-day” would be inserted 
as a mid-summer extra-sabbath uni- 
versal holiday and dated June 29. The 
plan would automatically fix a perpe- 
tual week-day mame to each date in 
every year. 

The request whi 
Nations addressed 
Kellogg was the out 
study of the calenda 
Committee of Inq 
League appointed in 
quest of the Internati 
Commerce. This C ee of Ing 
analyzed 185 proposals submitted by 
38 nations and embodied its conclusions 
in a report in which it recommended 
that national committees be formed in 
the various countries to study and re- 
port on calendar reform. The United 
States not being a member of the 
League of Nations, Secretary Kellogg 
suggested to Mr. Eastman that an un- 
official national committee on calendar 
simplification, as requested by the 
League, be formed under his direction. 


In addition to the National Com- 
mittee for the United States, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has ap- 
pointed a special committee on calen- 
dar. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and other important 
organizations have taken similar action. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York has approved of the call- 
ing of an international conference on 
calendar revision. 

At the Pan-American Conference last 
February at Havana, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the delegates of the twenty-one nations: 
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A Debate Prepared 


“That it be recommended to the countries, 
bers of the Pan-American Union, that they each 
point a national committee with a view to study; 
the proposals relative to the simplification of 
calendar, and that they make the necessary prep 
tion in order to participate in an international 
ference to determine which is the best method 
reform.” 

Similar action to that of the United Sta 
in forming its national committee on cal 
dar simplification is being taken by countri 
abroad. 

When the national committees of the di 
ferent countries have reached their concl 
sions, an international conference will p 
ably be called similar to the Washington 
vention called by President Arthur in 18 
which established Standard Time. The a 
ment on calendar revision at the internatio 
conference would take the form of a tre 
to become effective at a date determined u 
which when ratified by a government, w 
become the law of the land. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The 13-month calendar is mathematically 
logically simpler and more scientific than the 
gorian calendar. 








Table for the 


This shows the 13 Months “INTERNATIONAL 
column, for the proposed 28-dates repeating cvery m 
month’s column, with the International-dates down 

The + and — figures under each month’s name 
vance or recede each present month’s dates. 



































1 2 3 4+ 5 

WEEK- | JAN. | FEB. | MAR. |} APR. | MAY 
DAYS | Same | + 3 + 3 + 6 + 8 
Never 
Changed| G. I. /G. 1.|G. 1. | G& rie EM 

Jan. Jan. |Jan. Feb.!Feb. Mar.|Mar. Apr. | Apr. May 
Sun. 1 1) 29 1 26 1) 26 1) 23 1/2 
Mon. 2 a2e H2BW 2H Aa a 
Tue. 3 2k 2B AM HO GF 
Wed. 4 4|Felt 4|/Mrl 4] 29 4| 26 4/2 
Thu. StS 2 eae Se Ss 
Fri. 6 6| 3 6| 3 6] 31 6) 28 6 
Sat. 2 FF 4 2 & Beet 29 Ff 
Sun. Ss S253 42S Baws aes FG 
Mon. 9 9} 6 9} 6 9} 3 9]Mal 9 
Tues. 10 10/ 7 10) 7 10] 4 10; 2 10 
Wed. 11 11} 8 11] 8 Il 5§ 1} 3 m3 
Thu. 12 12] 9 12 12} 6 12| 4 12)J 
Fri. 13 13] 10 13] 10 13] 7 13| 5 13) 
Sat. 14 14] 11 14] 11 14] 8 14) 6 14] 
Sun. 15 15] 12 15] 12 15} 9 15] 7 15 
Mon 16 16] 13 16] 13 16] 10 16] 8 16 
Tue. 127 17, 4 17] 14 iM 87) 9 
Wed 18 18] 15 18] 15 18] 12 18] 10 18 
Thu 19 19] 16 19) 16 19] 13 19] 11 19 
Fri 20 20] 17 20) 17 20j 14 20] 12 20 
Sat. 21 21] 18 21] 18 21| 15 21] 13 21|1 
Sun. 22 22] 19 22| 19 22] 16 22| 14 22|! 
Mon. «| 23 23] 20 23] 20 23) 17 23] 15 23 
Tue. 24 24| 21 24] 21 24| 18 24| 16 24 
Wed. 25 25| 22 25) 22 25) 19 25] 17 25|! 
Thu. 26 26] 23 26} 23 26] 20 26) 18 26 
Fri. 27 (27| 24 27| 24 27) 21 +27) 19 271 
Sat. 28 28) 25 28] 25 28| 22 28] 20 *28 























*Each year’s last day to be Year-Day, dated 
ruary 29, to be moved to the better date June 29. 
April 7, Sol 14 and September 21, at exactly %/, 
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rederick W. Keough 


4. All months would be equal, having exactly 
same recurring 28 week-days. 

B. The day of the week would always indicate 
monthly date, and conversely, the monthly date 
id indicate its week-day name. 

¢. Every month-end would coincide with the 
end. Fractions of weeks at month-ends would 


1, The month of exactly four weeks would ob- 

te many of the adjustments now necessary be- 
unequal four- and five-week months. 

|The 13-month calendar would have immense 

nomic and social advantages. 

A. The complete four weeks, by exactly quarter- 

g all months, would permit a more complete bal- 
between income and expenditure in the home. 

1, Weekly wages and expenses would harmonize 

ith monthly rents, accounts, etc. 

B. Pay days would recur on the same monthly 

te, which would facilitate both business and home 


. 

1. Regular bills, rents, and instalment payments 
Id be more easily handled. 

(, All periods for earning and spending would 
either equal to or exact multiples of each other. 

1, Accounting systems for all businesses would be 
atly simplified. 

2, Interest and banking activities would be easier 
calculate. 

D. Holidays and other permanent monthly dates 
ld always occur on the samc week-day. 








sion of Dates 


LENDAR,” with its fixed week-day-names in the left 
t dates are down the “G” (Gregorian) side of each 
's right column I. 


numbers of days the International Calendar would ad- 
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“ts would end with their 13th weeks on 
their last months. 


1. Under the present calendar, the dates of 
Easter are variable, and wander through a 
range of thirty-five days, from March 22 to 
April, 25. 

-@. The same is true of other church festi- 
vals, the Jewish Passover, Thanksgiving 
Day, ete. 


E. All business holidays could be placed on 
Monday with advantage both for industry 
and for workers. 

1. Great saving in overhead will be ef- 
fected by having a holiday on Monday in- 
stead of the middle of the week. 

2. It will be beneficial for labor to have 
this arrangement, which gives it two or three 
days together, whenever holidays occur. 

F. There would be a faster turnover in 
money under the new system. 

1. There would be 13 monthly settlements, 
instead of twelve. 

2. The same volume of business could be 
handled with less money. 

G. There would be a saving of time and 
money in the use of calendars themselves. 

1. In the printing of calendars. 

2. In referring to calendars. 

III, The 13-month calendar could be adopted 
with comparatively little inconvenience. 

A. With the initiative taken by the League 
of Nations, quick dissemination of knowledge 
of the new calendar to all countries could be 
accomplished. 

B. The interest already shown by the gov- 
ernments of most civilized nations indicates 
that legislative adoption would be rapid. 

C. The many large groups which favor 
the adoption of the new calendar would 
quickly acquaint everyone with it. 

1. Big business interests, many of which 
desire the installation of the 13-month calen- 
dar for economic reasons, could teach it quick- 
ly to their employees. 

2. Schools could teach it to pupils. 

3. The churches which would not object 
to the calendar, since it does not conflict with 
any religious scruples, would be another im- 
portant agent. 

4. Many leaders of all these groups in 
Europe and the United States have publicly 
declared themselves in favor of revision. 

D. The simplicity of the new calendar 
would aid in its adoption. 

1. It is very easy to learn. 

2. Both day and date could be recorded 
on watch and clock dials, making any watch 
a universal calendar. 


Negative Brief 


I. The Gregorian calendar is mathematically 
superior to the 13-month calendar. 

A. The number 13 is not divisible by 2, 3, 
4, or 6. 

B. The quarters of the year would be un- 
wieldy. 

1. Instead of containing a whole number 
of months, as at present, the quarter would 
contain three months and one week. 

C. The international calendar is not alto- 
gether precise. 

1. Should the year be divided into 13 
months of 4 weeks each, it will be found 
that there will still remain five stray days in 
every period of four years. 





GEORGE EASTMAN 
American Sponsor of the 13-Month Calendar. 


Il Whatever theoretical advantages would s&. 
result. from the 13-month calendar would be 
more than offset by the practical economic 

and social inconveniences involved in the 
change. 

A. It would seriously interfere with th 
conduct of business and industry. 

1. Bookkeeping would be increased. 

a. Difficulties of this type would include 
that of figuring interest charges for mont 
periods, viz., at five per cent for 1, 2 or 
months, i, 

2. Discontinuance of quarterly and ser ing 
annual comparative figures now available z 
would be a serious disadvantage. 

3. All periodic statistics under the new. sys- 
tem would be incomparable with the. old exz 
cept by much involved labor. 

B. Lavor would have to carry a heavi 
burden, in work and living expense. 

1. Thirteen monthly closings means extra 
work for payroll and other accounting forces, 
revised forms, additional reports, etc. 

2. Injustice would result from the substi- 
tution of 13 for 12 monthly payments, through 
the imperfect adjustment of charges. Thus, 
in payment of rent, the tendency would be 
to charge 13 times the original payment 
rather than reduce such payment one-thir- 
teenth. 

C. There would be serious social defects. 

1. It would introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty and confusion in reference to historical 
dates of the past. 

2. If the caleendar were changed, the dates 
of our birthdays and the dates of our national 
and religious holidays would not be the same 
as now. 


3. There would be one blank day in ordi- 
nary years and two blank days in leap years. 
This conflicts with the Commandment: “Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God.” 

4. To the superstitious the new calendar 
brings thirteen monthly visitations of “Fri- 
day, the thirteenth.” 

5. Complicated conversion tables would 
have to be maintained in every home and 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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TOM CONNALLY 
Democrat 
Texas 





OTIS F. GLENN 
Republican 
Illinois 





PHILLIPS L. 
GOLDSBOROUGH 
Republican 

“Maryland 





HENRY D. HATFIELD 
Republican 
West Virginia 





FELIX HEBERT 
Republican 
Rhode Island 





HAMILTON F. KEAN 
Republican 
New Jersey 





ROSCOE C. 
PATTERSON 
Republican 
Missouri 
JOHN G. TOWNSEND 
Republican 
Delaware 


Eight New Senators in the 
Seventy-first Congress 


LML£ 1U 


Post-Election Politics 
A Look Backward and a Look Forward 


TANDING two weeks farther away 

from November 6, a number of 
points have cropped up that were lost 
in the shuffle on the day after election. 

In the Senatorial column, Senator C. 
C. Dill, Progressive Democrat of Wash- 
ington, first reported beaten, has 
emerged victor by a narrow margin. 
Thus all the group of six progressives 
whose re-election was the main object 
of the Norris-LaFollette drive, are re- 
turned to their seats. They will be, how- 
ever, decidedly shorn of the power they 
have enjoyed in the 70th Congress. Of 
the ten new Senators who will take 
their places after March 4, nine are 
regular Republicans, six of whom won 
seats formerly held by Democrats. In 
Illinois, Otis Glenn takes the place to 
which his co-Republican, Frank L. 
Smith, was elected last year but refused 
admission by the Senate. In Ohio, Theo- 
dore E. Burton, who was formerly a 
Senator and has since been a distin- 
guished member of the House, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Willis. In addition, Octa- 
viano A. Larrazolo (R), a native of 
Mexico, but a former governor of New 
Mexico, was elected to fill out the term 
of the late Senator Jones in the short 
session of the present Congress, end- 
ing March 4. He will then be succeeded 
by Bronson Cutting (R), already a 
member by appointment, who ran for 
the long term. 


The next Senate will therefore stand: 
Republicans 55, Democrats 39, Farmer 
Labor (Shipstead) 1, giving the Re- 
publicans a clear majority of fifteen, 
even without the seat of Senator-elect 
Vare of Pennsylvania, which is still va- 
cant. What to do with the members who 
bolted the Presidential tickets of their 
parties in the recent campaign is a 
problem now agitating the party lead- 
ers. These men were Norris of Nebras- 
ka and Blaine of Wisconsin, the Repub- 
lican Progressives who supported Smith ; 
and Heflin of Alabama and Simmons of 
North Carolina, Democrats who turned 
against Smith. This year the stalwarts 
may agree simply to ignore their bolt- 
ing brethren. 

Another skirmish of interest is for 
the job of majority floor leader of the 
Senate. Senator Curtis, who has been 
the Republicans’ leader in the present 
Congress, will of course step up to the 
Vice Presidency on March 4 and will 


thereafter be the presiding officer of 
the Senate, non-partisan except in case 
of a tie vote. The floor leadership, which 
is usually determined by seniority, is 
sought by three men—Watson of In- 
diana, longest in service, Moses of New 
Hampshire, and Jones of Washington. 
Moses was Eastern manager of Hoov- 
er’s campaign and has been President 
pro tem of the Senate. Watson was a 
leading anti-Hoover candidate at the 
Kansas City convention. 


In the House of Representatives the 
Republican margin will be the largest 
they have had for many years. The new 
House will contain 268 Republicans, 
166 Democrats, and 1 Farmer Labor 
Congressman—a majority of 101 over 
all opposition. Nicholas Longworth and 
John Q. Tilson will undoubtedly be 
continued as Speaker and Floor Leader 
of the new House. 


In personnel there have been some 
conspicuous changes in the House. The 
Republicans gained 32 seats formerly 
held by the opposition, the Democrats 
only 4. The Republicans won some 
places in Virginia and North Carolina 
for the first time and defeated the vet- 
eran Socialist Congressman, Victor 
Berger of Milwaukee. A Democrat, 
however, ousted Representative James 
M. Beck in Philadelphia. 

There will be seven women in the 
next Congress—the largest delegation 
of their sex yet recorded. The three 
new women—Mrs. McCormick (R), of 
Illinois; Mrs. Pratt (R), of New York, 
and Mrs. Owen (D), of Florida, are 
all women of large political ability and 
experience. 

Another striking feature will be a 
Negro in the new Congress—the first 
since 1896. He is Oscar De Priest (R), 
who was elected to the seat from the 
First Illinois District, Chicago, long 
represented by the late Martin B. Mad- 
den, but now predominantly Negro in 
population. 

From the standpoint of Prohibition, 
the 71st Congress will be even dryer 
than its predecessor. Most of the new 
Senators and Representatives are po- 
litically dry, and some of the most out- 
spoken wets will not be seen again, 
among them Senators Jim Reed of Mis- 
souri, who voluntarily retired, Edwards 
of New Jersey, and Representative 
John Philip Hill of Maryland. The 
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wets took consolation, however, from 
the large popular vote for Smith and 
from the overwhelming vote in Massa- 
chusetts for a resolution requesting 
Congress to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Thirty-five states chose new gover- 
nors (including Maine’s William T. 
Gardiner, elected last September). The 
following governors not mentioned in 
the incomplete list given in the Novem- 
ber 17 issue, emerged, victorious (the 
starred men were reelected) : 

Colorado, William H. Adams....(R)* 

Florida, Doyle E. Carlton...........(D) 

Indiana, Harry G. Leslie. (R) 

Montana, John E. Erickson....(D)* 

Nebraska, Arthur J. Weaver (R) 

New Mexico, Richard C. Dillon (R)* 

Rhode Island, Norman S. Case..(R)* 

Washington, Roland H. Hartley (R)* 

W. Virginia, William G. Conley (R) 


The Total Vote 


Complete official returns on the 
Presidential election have not yet been 
compiled, but the best available figures 
indicate that the total popular vote will 
run well over 38,000,000. This is larger 
by nearly 10,000,000 than the previous 
high record of 29,091,000 in the 1924 
election. Despite all the efforts of “get- 
out-the-vote” clubs in previous elec- 
tions, the percentage of the vote to the 
total population in recent years had 
sunk steadily. But when candidates and 
issues like those of 1928 challenge the 
serious interest of the voters, no artifi- 
cial respiration is needed. The total 
population of voting age is approxi- 
mately 65,000,000. Much of this must, 
of course, be deducted for unnatural- 
ized aliens, insane, invalid, illiterate, 
disfranchised Negroes, and the District 
of Columbia. In many states, voters 
are not required to register, but statis- 
ticians computed the total of those eli- 
gible to vote in the present election at 
from 43,000,000 to 45,000,000. The ac- 
tual popular vote was therefore about 
85 percent of those eligible. 

Of the 38,000,000 total, the two ma- 
jor candidates received over 36,000,000, 
divided as follows: Hoover, 21,327,431; 
Smith, 14,816,257, giving Hoover a ma- 
jority of 6,511,174. Smith’s vote shrank 
somewhat below the earlier estimates 
and remains slightly under the totals of 
Harding in 1920 and Coolidge in 1924. 
But it is 5,000,000 greater than that 
of any other previous candidate, either 
Republican or Democratic. The Social- 
ist candidate, Norman Thomas, polled 
approximately 700,000 votes, and the 
other minor parties added perhaps 300,- 
000 more. The margin between these 
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THE THREE RUTHS IN THE NEW HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Left to Right) Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen (Dem.) of Florida, daughter of W. J. Bryan; Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick (Rep.) of Illinois, daughter of Mark Hanna; Mrs. Ruth S. Pratt 
(Rep.), first woman Alderman of New York. 


totals and the total vote is accounted 
for by incomplete and spoiled ballots, 
particularly numerous this year because 
of the many voters, both Republican 
and Democratic, who scratched the 
heads of their tickets. 


What of 1932? 


As to the direction of party develop- 
ment in the next four years, one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s. Governor 
Smith, having emphatically declared he 
would never again run for public office, 
delivered a valedictory address to his 
“radio public” the week after election, 
and departed for a needed vacation in 
Mississippi, the state which gave him 
his largest plurality. His last speech 
was a raliying call to a defeated, but 
not disgraced, party. Any party that 
can poll 15,000,000 votes, regardless of 
the electoral column, is not yet dead. 
Smith called the Democracy the only 
genuinely liberal party. He appealed 
for laying aside the rancors of the cam- 
paign and for all Americans to accord 
Herbert Hoover a fair chance to de- 
velop a constructive program. 


The heir-apparent to Smith’s mantle 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has ap- 
pealed to the popular imagination by 
his gallant fight for Smith and his abil- 
ity to carry New York state against the 
Hoover landslide. Governor Roosevelt 
will be handicapped by his crippled 
condition, and by a determined Republi- 
can legislature. But he is almost the 
only man of national stature remaining. 
Young Dan Moody of Texas, however, 
is growing more formidable with each 
year. 


‘olics!’’ Roosevelt is a moderate modifi- 














The Southern Democrats will still 
have a good deal to say about 1982. 
Their cry now is “No more wet Cath- 


cationist on prohibition. But he is a 
Protestant and is popular in the South, 
having lived much in Georgia. The man 
the Southerners object to most in the 
Smith group is John J. Raskob, chair- 
man of the National Committee, who 
besides being a wet Catholic, is charged 
with “cynicism” and “commercialism.” 
Many dry Democrats are already dce- 
manding that Raskob be ousted, though 
the custom is to allow the chairman to 
remain until the next convention. Mr. 
Raskob probably has no strong ambi- 
tion to keep it, but feels that his resig- 
nation now, in view of a deficit of al- 
most a million dollars in the party 
treasury would scarcely be “cricket.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Poincare Slips but Returns to. Power Without Radicals; Mexico Sentences Obregon’s 
Murderer; Maniu Peasant Party Takes Roumanian Government 


Poincare’s Legerdemain 


INCE July, 1926, France has been 

governed by a cabinet supposed to 
represent all the leading French par- 
ties, known as the “Sacred” or Nation- 
al Union. In that dark hour, when the 
franc had fallen to virtual worthless- 
ness, and the Republic was trembling 
on the verge of bankruptcy, Raymond 
Poincaré, dynamic War President and 
embodiment of French nationalism, 
stepped in to form a “strong” govern- 
ment, How well he has succeeded in re- 
habilitating France in the last two 
years is a matter of history. He bal- 
anced the budget, stabilized the franc, 
and brought order out of chaos. But 
even Poincaré is not invulnerable, for 
he must depend on a Parliament that is 
almost evenly balanced between the 
“right” or conservative parties, of 
which he himself is one, and the “left” 
or liberal and radical parties. Four of 
his ministers, including the influential 
Edouard Herriot, were Radicals, which 
is really a party about as “red” as the 
Al Smith Democrats. 


A fortnight ago, the Radical and So- 
cialist parties held a joint congress at 
Angers, and immediately opposition to 
the Government’s policy came to a 
head. The extremer section of the Radi- 
cals demanded amendment of Poin- 
caré’s tax program, reductions in the 
army and navy estimates, and most ex- 
plosive of all, removal from the budget 
of two apparently harmless little items 
returning some of their now meagre 
property rights to certain Catholic for- 
eign missionary bodies. These had been 
agreed to by the Radical ministers in 


the cabinet, but the rank and file of the 
left parties are hot against any conces- 
sions to the Church of Rome. Herriot’s 
personal oratory saved the situation for 
a time, but the congress broke up with 
a resolution denouncing the union gov- 
ernment; The Radical ministers, with 
their party support cut away, were left 
no alternative but to resign. Poincaré, 
with an important segment of his gov- 
ernment lost, handed the collective res- 
ignation of the whole cabinet to Presi- 
dent Doumergue. 


For a week Paris seethed, and the 
no alternative but to resign. Poincaré, 
could not refuse the urgent demands of 
the President, and by skilful negotia- 
tions, he produced another cabinet, far- 
ther to the right, but still commanding 
wide confidence. It of course contains 
none of the four Radicals. It retains a 
number of the leaders of the Union, 
including Briand as Foreign Minister, 
Barthou and Painlevé. The chief change 
is in Poincaré’s relinquishing the 
Finance Ministry, which he formerly 
held himself, to Senator Henri Cheron, 
Chairman of the Senate’s Finance Com- 
mittee, a suave and solid business man, 
whose duty it will be to bargain with 
the left for the passage of the budget. 
The Premier is thus left free to devote 
himself to other important matters, es- 
pecially the coming reparations con- 
ferences at Berlin. 

At the first session of the Chamber 
of Deputies after the formation of the 
new cabinet, Poincaré appeared in per- 
son and received a vote of confidence 
of 335 of the 612 members. The Radi- 
cals abstained from voting, and the So- 
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Jose deLeon Toral, 
the young Mexican 
who assassinated 
General Alvaro Ob- 
regon, speaking in 
defense of himself 
and Madre Concep- 
cion at the recent 
trial. The interest 
throughout the na- 
tion was so intense 
that most of the 
proceedings were 
broadcast—the first 
time radio has been 
used in a murder 
trial. 





SENATOR HENRI CHERON (LEFT) 
Finance Minister in the new Poincaré Cabinet. 


cialists and other left parties voted 147 
against him. His majority is therefore 
a very slim one of only 29 votes. The 
government may manage to survive the 
next few months principally because 
all parties wish a successful termina- 
tion to the reparations program, for 
which Poincaré made a strong appeal. 
But as soon as the religious and finan- 
cial questions come up again, the angry 
left is determined to make the life of 
the government miserable. 


Toral Convicted 


The long-awaited trial of Jose de 
Leon Toral, youthful Mexican artist 
and mystic, who assassinated Presi- 
dent-elect Alvaro Obregon in a Mexico 
City cafe last August, has ended with 
his conviction and sentence to death by 
a firing squad. Toral’s guilt was self- 
acknowledged, and no other outcome 
was expected, but the fact that he was 
given the full benefit of an orderly civil 
court procedure in the inflamed state of 
public opinion speaks well for Mexican 
stability in the present crisis. 

At the same time, the elderly nun, 
Madre Concepcion Acevedo y de la 
Llata, at whose convent home Toral and 
a coterie of anti-government conspira- 
tors had long been meeting, was tried 
and convicted of the “intellectual au- 
thorship” of the crime. Because a wom- 
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an cannot be legally executed in Mex- 
ico, she was sentenced to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. Toral, throughout the 
trial, insisted that he had no fear of 
death and devoted all his efforts to 
proving that he was unassisted in com- 
mitting the murder, and that Madre 
Concepcion knew nothing of his inten- 
tions. It was well established, however, 
that the nun had expressed such opin- 
ions as that “The religious persecution 
will not end until both Calles and Obre- 
gon die,” and that previous attempts on 
the lives of both presidents had been 
made by men and women who fre- 
quented her home. 

The trial thus devolved into a test 
of strength between the government 
forces and the religious forces, although 
the hierarchy of the Mexican Church 
had expressly dissociated themselves 
from the nun’s activities. The two-year 
persecution of the Church during which 
no religious services have been allowed 
has brought many devout Catholics to 
a state of smouldering resentment where 
violent reprisals may break out at slight 
provocation. This unhealthy state may 
be somewhat appeased when the new 
provisional president, Portes Gil, takes 
office, as he is believed to favor a pol- 
icy of gradual reconciliation toward the 
Church, though opposed to any restora- 
tion of its former economic and polit- 
ical power. 


Roumania’s Revolution 


In Roumania today a bloodless revo- 
lution is taking place accompanied 
by an actual transfer of power that may 
eventually result in a liberal democratic 
republic. After fifty years of almost un- 
interrupted rule by powerful landed 
and capitalistic interests typified by the 
Bratianu family, that nation of 16,000,- 
000 farmers has at one bound passed 
into the hands of a National Peasant 
Government led by Julius Maniu. Since 
the present monarchy was established in 
1881, the Bratianu clique has ruled by 
force of steel and gold. Jon Bratianu, 
strongest of these bosses, died a year 
or two ago and was succeeded in the 
premiership by his brother Vintila. But 
the rise of the popular parties could 
not be delayed much longer. Even the 
late King Ferdinand and Queen Marie 
chafed under the dictation of the Bra- 
tianus. 

At last the Regents who hold power 
for the young king Michael demanded 
Vintila’s resignation. Nicholas Titules- 
cu, ambassador to London and a well- 
known foreign statesman, tried to form 
a cabinet but failed. There was noth- 


ing left to do but to let Maniu and his 
peasants have their way. And they 
swept into office without a single con- 


‘cession to the former conservative gov- 


ernments. Most of the new officials 
have had little experience in public life. 





DR. JULIUS MANIU 


Roumanian Premier and Peasant Party 
Leader. 


They have long been persecuted by the 
secret police of the Bratianus. Now 
they intend to rule. 

The first result was an absolute de- 
mand by Maniu for the dissolution of 
Parliament, which he declared in no 
way represented public sentiment. New 
general elections will be held immedi- 
ately. Guarantees of civil and religious 
liberty will be reestablished. The per- 
sonnel of the government, honeycombed 
with corruption and favoritism, will be 
thoroughly housecleaned. “Our slogan,” 
says Maniu, “will be peace, freedom, 
and work,” and he proposes to model 
the new state much on the order of the 
American Constitution. It will have no 
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easy task, however, for it faces serious 
economic problems and the intrenched 
remnants of the aristocracy. One of the 
first necessities is to secure a large for- 
eign loan for internal development, and 
to revise obnoxious anti-foreign laws. 
Maniu will not disturb the Regency for 
the present and recognizes Michael as 
the future king. 

Julius Maniu is a forceful leader of 
Transylvanian origin, who was a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Parliament for 
fifteen years when Transylvania was a 
part of Austro-Hungary before the 
war. He is the first Roman Catholic to 
hold the premiership. He is enormously 
popular throughout the nation, and has 
shown his qualities in organizing the 
peasant masses for the great congress 
last spring and the march on Bucharest 
which really marked the beginning of 
Bratianu’s downfall. 





Foreign Notes 


Hirohito, the Emperor of Japan, ascended 
the ancient throne of his fathers in a sixteen- 
day celebration at Kyoto that surpassed for 
magnificence any ceremonial of modern times. 
While millions of his humble subjects lined 
the roads and crowded around the palaces 
and temples of Kyoto, and a large delegation 
of diplomats, samurai, statesmen, and corre- 
spondents brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion, Hirohito himself and Baron Tanaka, 
the Premier, played the only two speaking 
parts. A moving plea read by the Emperor 
for the sinking of all selfish aims in the spir- 
itual union of the sovereign and the people, 
left an indelible impression on all who heard 
it. The expenses of the occasion amounted to 
at least $20,000,000. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hoover Starts Good-Will Tour of Latin America; President Appeals for Cruisers and 
Kellogg Treaties in Same Breath: Radio Commission “Equalizes” Broadcasters 


Hoover’s Odyssey 

HE surprise announcement that 

President-elect Herbert Hoover 
will utilize part of his four-month wait 
before Inauguration Day for a 20,000- 
mile good-will cruise around South 
America has evoked almost universal 
approbation both here and abroad. 

In the first place, it is a brilliant dip- 
lomatic stroke in view of the importance 
of Latin-American problems that will 
probably engross the next administra- 
tion. It comes at a time when the atti- 
tude of the Latin nations toward the 
Northern giant is softened by last win- 
ter’s Pan-American Congress, by 
Dwight Morrow’s able conciliation in 
Mexico, by Lindbergh’s southern flight, 
and by the peaceful results of the 
Washington-supervised election in Nic- 
aragua. All the Latin countries have 
hailed the trip with satisfaction and are 
vying with each other in enthusiastic 
welcome of the distinguished visitor. 

World traveler though he is, Mr. 
Hoover has never been in South Amer- 
ica and will doubtless make good use 
of his time in informing himself at first 
hand on Latin-American geography, 
conditions and problems. Because of his 
long experience with foreign trade in 
the Department of Commerce, he is ex- 
pected to devote much of his thought 
to the fostering of better commercial 
relations with Latin America, already 
one of our largest markets. 

Another great advantage of the trip 
is the freedom it gives the new Presi- 
dent during a critical period in the for- 











—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
EXPECTING A FRIENDLY VISITOR 


mation of his policies. Presidents-elect 
are always subject to innumerable pleas 
of office-seekers. On the long sea voy- 
age Mr. Hoover will find rest, and on 
his return in January he will probably 
set up his winter headquarters in Flor- 
ida or some other southern state, away 
from the turmoil of Washington poli- 
tics. The whole conception of the trip, 
in fact, is typical of Mr. Hoover's di- 
rect and independent methods. 

The cruise from San Diego down the 
west coast will be made on the battle- 
ship Maryland, one of our newest 
dreadnaughts, assigned for the purpose 
by President Coolidge. The party will 
be small, including besides Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover, their son Allan, and a 
staff of secretaries and newspapermen, 
only Henry P. Fletcher, retiring Am- 
bassador to Italy, who has been Ambas- 
sador to both Chile and Mexico, as of- 
ficial adviser from the State Depart- 
ment, and a few close friends of Mr. 
Hoover. The itinerary includes about 
ten countries, with possible stops in 
Nicaragua, the Canal Zone, where 
Hoover will make a complete inspection 
of the Panama Canal, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. The party will disembark 
at Valparaiso and cross the Andes on 
the famous narrow-gauge railway to 
Buenos Aires. Thence it will return up 
the east coast on a battleship of the At- 
lantic fleet, probably the Utah. Mr. 
Hoover will meet personally the presi- 
dents and officials of the republics vis- 
ited. He will make only a few informal 
speeches in reply to the official wel- 
comes. 


The President, the Treaty and 
the Navy 

President Coolidge has an ambition, 
it is said, to crown his administration, 
during the last short session of Con- 
gress, with a grand achievement toward 
world peace—the ratification by the 
Senate of the Kellogg multilateral treat- 
ies for the renunciation of war. (Schol., 
Sept. 17.) That body, always inclined 
to be narrowly nationalistic, may take 
a critical attitude toward the treaties. 
The President, in order to be in a po- 
sition to bargain with the Senators, may 
feel compelled to make concessions to 
the Senate’s wishes on other matters— 
particularly the Navy building pro- 
gram. 
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THE U.S.S. MARYLAND 


Flagship of the Pacific Fleet, on which Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover are making their South 
American tour. 


In his Armistice Day address at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, the Presi- 
dent revealed his program. It was a 
frank discussion of America’s relations 
to Europe, and a spirited defense of 
America’s foreign policy. He replied to 
European critics of American “selfish 
isolation” that the war had cost the 
United States one hundred billion dol- 
lars, and that our loans had saved Eu- 
rope from economic ruin. He advocated 
handling the whole interrelated problem 
of reparations, the war debts, and of 
further loans to Europe on a “strict 
business basis.” He declared that the 
“Pact of Paris” left the question of 
national defense entirely to the discre- 
tion of individual powers. Despite the 
necessity for faith in the promises of 
other nations, he said that our Navy is 
inadequate for the needs of our great 
coastline, and that a large increase in 
heavy battle cruisers is demanded by 
“world standards of defense.” Repu- 
diating any idea of naval competition or 
fostering a “military spirit,” he yet de- 
clared that Great Britain’s cruisers 
built or authorized would give them 68 
to our 40. 

The Navy Department took Armis- 
tice Day as the occasion to make pub- 
lic a general statement of policy drawn 
up by the General Board and Secretary 
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MAP SHOWING THE FIVE RADIO DISTRICTS OF THE U. S. 


The figures in each state indicate the percentage of the nation’s total radio facilities allotted it 
under the new plan of “equalization” passed by Congress and administered by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 


Wilbur. It called for a fleet second to 
none (on the Washington Conference 
5-5-3 basis), for a larger air service, 
and for building nothing but 10,000-ton 
cruisers carrying only 8-inch guns. It 
will be remembered that last winter the 
Navy Department proposed a 5-year 
building program comprising 71 ships 
to cost $740,000,000. Public opinion 
was so aroused over this prospective 
armament that the bill had to be with- 
drawn. Later, a much more modest bill 
for 15 cruisers was passed by the 
House but was still pending in the Sen- 
ate when Congress adjourned last May. 
“Big Navy” sentiment is strong in both 
houses, and the pending bill will prob- 
ably be passed in the coming session 
and signed by the President. 

However, no kind of navy bill is 
likely to get by without protest from the 
large and vocal pacifist section of the 
public. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was among the first to point out the in- 
congruity of insisting on naval expan- 
sion now “with the ink of Pact of Paris 
hardly dry.” It would be, he said, a ri- 
diculous and wicked “confession of na- 
tional insincerity.” Many other persons 
who want to see the Kellogg treaties 
given a fair chance to build up a spir- 
itual barrier against war are opposed 
to the naval program, which they fear 
is certain to degenerate into rivalry 
with England. An extensive women’s 
movement embracing a large number 
of national religious and civic women’s 
organizations, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, is or- 
ganizing meetings throughout the coun- 
try to support the Kellogg pact and to 
“Build friendships, not warships for 
national defense,” 


Radio Reallocation 

On November 11, also, the Federal 
Radio Commission put into effect the 
“equalization” of radio facilities 
throughout the country required by the 
Dill-Davis law of last year, which con- 
tinued the Commission another year. 
With the rapid increase of broadcasting 
since 1925, there have been so many 
stations on the air that complete anar- 
chy of competition prevailed, with bad 
effects on the listeners’ convenience. 
The Commission, with its technical en- 
gineers, worked out a plan of “reallo- 
cation” and in Séptember gave two 
months’ notice of its enforcement. 

Under it the 550 broadcasting sta- 
tions which have been operating simul- 
taneously were reduced to 165, not by 
cancelling their licenses, but by group- 
ing some of them on the same wave 


lengths and dividing the hours of the 
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day between them. Forty “cleared 
channels” were set aside for the larger 
stations like WEAF, WJZ, and KDKA, 
so that these can operate full-time. 
Some stations have objected to the in- 
justice of being compelled to go off the 
air for several nights a week with a 
large investment lying idle. The tran- 
sition was made on the whole though, 
with slight trouble, though a certain 
amount of interference was noticed 
where the new wave lengths assigned 
some metropolitan stations were too 
close to each other. But it is expected 
that these defects will be gradually and 
equitably ironed out. 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


A special fund of $2,000,000 to be known 
as the “Coolidge Fund,” is being raised for 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., where Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was 
once a teacher. - 

oO 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce has just issued the ten-thou- 
sandth airplane license number. 

8 


An innovation to American music lovers 
was the recent debut of the American Sym- 
phonic Ensemble at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. The orchestra, contrary to all principles 
of the modern symphony, plays without a 
conductor. 


8 
The banning of William T. Tilden from 
all American amateur tennis, which took 
place last summer, has been extended so that 
he is ineligible to play in 34 other countries, 
according to a bulletin of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. 


——— 


BIG MYSTERY PACKET | 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including IRAQ, AL- 
a U.8., UGANDA, KENYA, UBANGI, etc. Only 

if you ask to see some nice stamps, sets and singles. 
Jos. DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 








200 Dif. Stamps Given Away! 


With one year’s subscription to the livest 
stamp magazine for beginners, filled with in- 
struction and best news. All for 25c to 
Scholastic Readers. 


THE JUNIOR PHILATELIST 
161 Brook Street, Dunmore, Penna. 





THE GOOD WILL 


OF HUNDREDS OF COLLECTORS USING “GOPH- 
ER” Net Approvals inspires this Christmas Special. 
{ EVERYLAND Album (holds 2000 stamps) 
300 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS (big value) 
1000 Best Grade Peelable Hinges, one Perforation 
Gauge, ALL FOR ONLY /75c, including a nice se- 
lection of “GOPHER” QUALITY Net Approvals. 
NORTH STAR STAMP CO., 202 Clifton, Maips., Minn. 





FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Il. 





CANADA AIRMAIL 8c. LISTS FREE. 
STADLER, 441 Beach Ave., BRONX, N.Y. 





The citizens of Washington, D. C., are not 
allowed to vote in Municipal or National 
elections, because the District of Columbia 
contains so many Government employees. 
During the recent election a protest parade 
was staged, in which were this and other 
floats demanding “Votes for Washingtonians.” 


The bicentenary of the birth of Oliver 
Goldsmith was commemorated at Yale Uni- 
versity, where an exhibition of rare copies of 
Goldsmith’s work was exhibited. 


The baseball deal which took Rogers 
Hornsby, manager and second baseman of the 
Boston Braves, to the Chicago Cubs, was one 
of the largest in baseball history. Close to 
$200,000 and five players were exchanged for 
Hornsby. - 


The second “floating university” cruise 
started last month, when the steamer Presi- 
dent Wilson, with one hundred students and 
fourteen faculty members, left Jersey City for 
a six months’ trip around the world. 


2] 

The recent passage in Massachusetts of 
the law which permits Sunday baseball leaves 
Pennsylvania the only state in which major 
league baseball on tad is unlawful. 

is} 


The London Spectator, famous English 
magazine, this month celebrates its hundredth 
anniversary. It has always been a leading 
advocate of Anglo-American friendship, and, 
during the Civil War, it supported the cause 
of the North at a time when it was very un- 
popular in England. 


Because its recently passed anti-evolution 
law does not permit the use in schools of any 
book which teaches that “man has descended 
or ascended from a lower class of animals,” 


Arkansas has banned Webster’s Dictionary 


from its public schools. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Tenth Anniversary 


By F. L. Wilson, Jr. 
Editor, The Junior Philatelist 


HIS MONTH 
marks the tenth 
anniversary of the 
signing of the 
Armistice. This 
year marks the 
tenth anniversary 
of many historical 
events that are a 
direct outcome of 
the World War. 
Small states and 
nations declared themselves free to govern 
independent of monarchial fetters. Kings were 
dethroned and republics set up. Currencies and 
customs were changed and out of it all has 
come betterment for the peace of the world. 
Among the first chronicles of such inde- 
pendencies and overthrows were the issuance 
of postage stamps, those emblematic symbols 
of the post. The stamps automatically re- 
corded the knowledge of such events, hand- 
ing down to posterity an actual accounting 
of the habits of the people, their reactions to 
independence and the changes within the 
state itself. , 
Probably the first reac- 
tion to the World War 
recorded was the over- 
throw of the Russian 
Government and the es- 
tablishment of the Bol- 
shevik regime. The 10th 
Anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution was 
celebrated last year and a od 
set of stamps of ten vine was issued in 
November depicting scenes of Army life and 
the Soviet Government. In February, 1928, 
Russia issued a set of four stamps to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the Red 
Army. These stamps showed an Infantry- 


man, a Soles, « a Calvaryman and an Airman. 


Among other na- 
tions to commemo- 
rate victories and 
changes of govern- 
ment were Estonia 
and Lithuania. Es- 
tonia did not issue 
a new stamp but 
overprinted the 
1922-26 stamps. 


Lithuania issued a striking set of seven val- 


ues on which were illustrated a portrait of 
President Antanas Smetona, the bursting of 
bondage chains and cross of victory, and an 
Allegory of War. Italy has recently issued a 
set of stamps to tommemorate the reign of 
Victor Emmanuel and the 7 of 1918. 


This month will see most 
of the countries celebrating 
the signing of the Armistice. 
England has struck off a coin 
especially for the occasion 
and its program of celebra- 
tion is quite impressive. Italy 
is celebrating her crushing { 
victory over the Austrians in he Battle of 
Vittorio Veneto in which were won back the 
Italian city of Trieste, the Trentino and the 
Upper Adige, thus rounding out her frontier 
and consummating the final step in a long 
struggle to achieve a united Italy. France and 
Belgium are also celebrating as befits these 
countries within whose borders most of the 
fighting occurred. 
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By Percy B. Caley 


“Scrambled History” is published in every 
other issue and will during the year cover all 
periods and peoples in the history of the 
Western w orld. The student who discovers 
the most errors and submits the best list of 
proper corrections will be awarded a prize of 
$5.00. All reports must be received in The 
Scholastic office not later than the closing 
date listed with each contest. Address the 
History Editor. 

The First Prize for the best list of correc- 
tions to Contest No. 2 (Greece) in the No- 
vember 3 issue is awarded to Richard Downs, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. Owing 
to the exceptional number of high-class pa- 
pers and to possible differences of interpre- 
tation, six Honorable Mentions are awarded, 
as follows: Lawrence Nelson, Central High 
School, Omaha, Neb.; Agnes Hertzog, Al- 
toona (Pa.) Catholic High School; Alice 
Preescott, Redlands (Cal.) High School; 
Bernard Thompson, Peetz (Colo.) High 
School; Allie Piesner, 383 Joseph Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y,; Wanda Springer, Conroy- 
Tully High School, Van Wert, Ohio. 


3. Rome 
(Closing Date, December 11) 


1 Legend has it that Aeneas founded the 
2 city of Rome in the year 753 B. C. Be 
3 that as it may, we know that the city 
4 grew until it encompassed the three hills 
5 which rose on the north bank of the Tiber 
6 River, in Italy, within sight of the blue 
7 Mediterranean. 

8 Years of warfare finally gave Rome 
9 control of the Italian peninsula. Then 
10 she was drawn into war with Carthage. 
11 At the battle of Zama, in Sicily, in 202 
12 B. C., Hannibal, the great Carthaginian 
13 leader, was finally conquered by Scipio 
14 Aemilianus. This victory made Rome 
15 dominant in the eastern Mediterranean. 
16 Though these conquests brought Rome 
17 little power and wealth, they brought 
18 many evils, namely, a decay of patriot- 
19 ism, a wide separation between the dif- 
20 ferent classes of society, an equal distribu- 
21 tion of wealth, an increase in the number 
22 of small farms, a smaller number of 
23. slaves, and a tendency to oppress the 
24 conquered provinces. These evils grad- 
25 ually undermined the republican form of 
26 government. The Gracchi brothers tried 
27 to introduce reforms to prevent the fall 
28 of the old order but they were unsuccess- 
29 ful. Internal strife followed between 
30 leaders of the people and leaders of the 
31 Senate. For a time Marius, a leader of 
32. the Senate, held sway; then Sulla seized 
33 control and placed the people in power. 
34 After his death the struggles for supreme 
35 authority between Pompey and Caesar 
36 resulted in the victory of the former, but 
37 he died from the plague before he could 
38 carry out all his plans. The period of 


39 revolution ended in the establishment of 
40 a virtual empire under Augustus, the 
41 brother of Julius Caesar, after he had 
42 vanquished Lepidus at Actium in 31 A.D. 
43 Throughout this century of revolution 
44 Rome had made certain worthy advances. 
45 A system of law had been developed by 
46 which every free person in the Roman 
47 world could have his civil rights pro- 
48 tected. Gaius Caesar had written his 
49 “Commentaries on the Gallic War;” 
50 Cicero had composed his classical poems. 
51 Both girls and boys were sent to school 
52 at six or seven years of age to study 
53 reading, writing, arithmetic and algebra. 
54 The reign of Augustus, however, was 
55 really an epoch in civilization. Owing 
56 to the encouragement of Maecenas, 
57 Augustus’ general, much worthy litera- 
58 ture was produced. Terence composed 
59 his “Aeneid;” Horace, his orations; Ovid, 
60 his elegies; Livy, his history of Greece; 
61 and Strabo, his geometry. Many noble 
62 buildings, bearing no resemblance to the 
63 Greek styles of architecture, were erected. 
64 Augustus himself was greatly interested 
65 in reform. He purified the Roman reli- 
66 gion and favored the spread of the Jew- 
67 ish faith. He preferred luxurious living 
68 and foreign fashions. He tried to im- 
69 prove the lax customs which prevailed 
70 in respect to marriage and divorce. In- 
71 deed, the good effects of his reign were 
72 evident for decades after his death. 


Corrections on Contest No. 2 


Line Error Correction 

8 League Amphictyony 
17 492 - 490 
17 aided (false) 
19 Aeschylus Miltiades 
20 fell (false) 
22 Mardonius Leonidas 
24 Leuctra Plataea 
26 Thucydides Herodotus 
31 army fleet 
32 Pericles Aristides 
34 Spartans Persians 
35 Clisthenes Pericles 
43 continent peninsula 
44 Punic Peloponnesian 
46 Sparta Athens 
46 401 404 
48 army fleet 
40 fleet army 
49 in battle by disease, or plague 
51 able weak, incompetent, etc. 
51 was successful failed 
52—53 unswervingly loyal treacherous, fickle 
54 Corinthian Spartan 
54—55 Pausanias Lysander 
55 sinking capturing and burning 
60—61 in ability to govern many peoples (false) 
62 Hellenistic Hellenic 
62 Corinth Athens 
63 Areopagus Acropolis 
65 Pantheon Parthenon 
66 wide-spanning arches (false) 
67 ebony ivory 
68—69 Praxiteles Phidias 
69 Agora Pnyx 
70 kings generals, strategi 
72 Dionysius Dionysus 


(Dionysius was the name of a king 
of Syracuse, Dionysus of the god 
to whom the theatre was dedicated.) 


74 Aristophanes Aeschylus or Euripides 
75 Euripides Aristophanes 
77 Isocrates Demosthenes 
78—79 turning the pages unrolling the papyrus 
7$ Socrates’ Plato’s 
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Parker's 
Sets of three— $11 and $13.50 





‘New Duofold Set 
includes 


ties 
‘Penknijfe! 
. - « to match pen and pencil 


Here is an innovation from Par- 
ker of Pen and Pencil fame. 

A Duofold Pen, Duofold Pencil 
and Duofold Penknife, matched in 
design and color, in a neat gift box. 

A Christmas present of greater 
utility, style and color will be diffi- 
cult to find. 

Pen, Pencil and Penknife all 
made of Parker Permanite—Non- 
Breakable. Pen* Guaranteed Forever 
Against All Defects. Five colors. 

Prices are $11 and $13.50 accord- 
ing to size. Pens alone $5 and $7— 
pencils $3, $3.50 and $4. 

Look for “Geo. S. Parker— 
DUOFOLD,” stamped in the Perma- 
nite. That identifies the genuine. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, Wis. 


*To prove Parker Duofold is a pen of iifelong perfec- 
tion, we offer to make g any defect, provided com- 


plete pen is sent by the owner direct to the factory 
with 10c for return postage and insurance. 




















It is a pleasure 


to buy books 


when you can choose 


Book Review Results 


The first prize this month, a book 
to be chosen from Everyman's Library 
or the Modern Library, is awarded to 
Frances Van  Blarcom, Swampscott 
(Mass.) High School, for her review 
of Louis Untermeyer’s “Moses.” The 
next book page will appear in the Jan- 
uary 5 issue. Reviews must not exceed 
75 words and must be in the hands of 
the Scholastic Book Editor not later 
than December 11. 








among 
the 150 titles in 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY 


Modern Library Books are only 95c 
a copy, and the list includes books 
you need for the classroom and books 
you will want to have in your own 
library. Every month a new title is 











Moses—An Historical Novel. By Louis Un- 
termeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The man of mystery, the bearded demi- 
god of our younger days, walks erect—a hu- 
man being, a comrade to us in the turmoils 
of our mind and body. And lo! it is not mir- 
acle, but mind, not Heaven, but understand- 
ing, not direct celestial guidance, but wisdom. 
So we have the story of Moses, presented to 
us in a prose lyric—the first novel from that 
artist of words, Louis Untermeyer. 

—Francis Van Blarcom, 





added to the list. Swampscott (Mass.) High School. 
NEW TITLES BO gt: gent gene 

How can mere words describe such a per- 

SWANN’S WAY saad tak, ls tseillin tee ths sen: 

By Marcel Prout ge ee poy ge 

THE GOLDEN ASS __hiimanly ‘and clearly so. that one feels the 
By Lucius Apulins nee, | arte a ae ee 


learns that there is Someone even greater 
than the huntsman—there is a Being over all. 
—Lillian Reilly, 
Breckenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


THE LIFE OF 
MICHELANGELO 
By John Addington Symonds 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


SCHOPENHAUER 
Edited by Irwin Edman 


95c a copy 


Ask your bookseller for the 
complete list of 150 titles or 
write direct to the publishers. 


Our Times. Vol. II, America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Mark Sullivan has not written merely a 
history, nor has he produced a novel, but he 
has combined the two in a book that will live 
as the true, unbiased, and wholly interesting 
story of a land growing out of its adolescence 
into virulent nationhood. It is the diary of 
America, as, at the turn of the century, she 
gains her majority and steps up into her 
place as the greatest nation in the world. 

—Rollin Steinmetz, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


New England Hi-Ways and By-Ways from 
a Motor Car. By Thomas D. Murphy. L. 
C. Page & Company. 

For those who have toured New England 
this book is exceptionally interesting; for 
those who have not, it is vitally alive, and 
personal, making the reader feel that he, too, 
is in the open car speeding along “hi-ways” 
with a crisp New England breeze fanning 
his face, or standing in worshipping silence 
— the shrine of one of America’s foun- 

ers. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 
20 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


—Ruth E. Peterson, 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 





TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 


The tome-Maker. By Dorothy Canfield 

Fisher. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 

A father—aloof from the modernly con- 
ventional idea of wage-earner in his family, 
three misunderstood children, too young yet 
to be unhappy—serve as a suitable proportion 
of background for Dorothy Canfield’s grip- 
ping dramatization of a mother struggling to 
maintain the world’s ideals of a home-maker, 
only to lose out in the end. But how and 
where she did find herself forms an unusual, 
by no means light, and significant story. 

—Isabelle Jarfas, 
Mount Clemens (Mich.) High School. 


The Witch. By Mary Johnston. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

Escaping from Paris with barely his life 
because he dared to speak freely about the 
Great Unknown, Gilbert Aderhold, a rising 
physician, seeks oblivion in Hawthorn village. 
Unheedful of the rumbling warning in the 
distance, he is caught in the onrushing storm 
of ignorance and superstition. This is a tale 
which throws the searchlight of truth on 
England in the days of the Stuarts, revealing 
its inhuman persecutions, fanatic religious 
zeal, and grim, black superstitions. 

—Daisy Winifred Cooper, 
Utica (N. Y.) Free Academy. 


A List of Good New Books 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Beard, Charles A. The American Party Battle. N. 
Y. Macmillan. 150 p. 
Book, William F. How to Succeed in College. 
Baltimore, Warwick & York. 192 $ 
— Ludwell. We Fight for Oil. N. Y. Knopf. 
297 p. 


TRAVEL, SCIENCE AND ADVENTURE 


Akeley, Mrs. Delia J. “J. T., Jr., the Biography of 
an African Monkey; illus. ‘with photographs 





taken by the Akeleys. N. Y. 7 ge 252 p. 
Beebe, William. Bencath Tropic Seas. N. Y. Put- 


nam. 247 p. illus. 


(Concluded on Neat Page) 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 








—with a great past 
and a growing future 


UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


For information, address the 
Registrar 














DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Guiversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv. to show desire and mail to 
sit Ellie Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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Closing Date 
THE BOOK OF THE WHO PAINTED ME? (©) december 11 
WEEK 
d ‘ 
THE MOONSTONE 
By Wilkie Collins 
“ No modern detective story can equal this 
thriller for intricacy of plot and a powerful 
yy suspense which makes for perfection in 
et ~ mystery tales. = 
" FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
By Michael |. Pupin 
i How a Serb peasant boy penetrated the 
to mysteries of sound and became a foremost 
a contributor to modern radio and telephony. 
id 
al, 
ol. 
on 
ife 
the 
ing 
ge. 
the 
rm Bonsels, Waldemar. An Indian Journey. N. Y. A. 
ia) & C. Boni. 273 p. illus. maps. 
sag Coleman, Mrs. Satis N. Bells, Their History, Leg- 
on ends, Making, and Uses. Chic. Rand, McNally. 
ing 462 p. illus. 
ous —- aot 4 ine. 40 Min. on in the 
Friendship. N. Y. tnam. 314 p. i " ° ° Pr ° ° 
Melhor, pr a F. Old Mother Berth. ‘Contiatiian, 1. In 1818 France was as shocked by the friend of the artist describing his feelings, 
Harvard Univ. Press. 177 p. illus. maps. sinking of a French frigate as America is to- said: “So violent was the impression it made 
my. T day over the Vestris disaster. Only thirteen upon me that I began running like a madman 
ee anne il ived f f hundred d h h th ts th hol 
Duffus, Robert L. The American Renaissance. N. sailors survive out of a crew o un re s, an me t roug the streets e whole way 
Y. Knopf. 321 p. and were picked up more dead than alive home.” Today it hangs in the Louvre. 
°S Hughes, Glenn. The Story of the Theatre. N. Y. after floating for days on an improvised raft. 3. The painter was a robust and unreflec- 
French. 1928. 422 p. illus. Our picture today is a piece of inspired jour- tive person who hardly realized the revolu- 
- BIOGRAPHY nalism transcribing that incident. The raft, tionary character of his own work. He re- 
. Beveridge, Albert J. Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858. piled with ragged, drenched, miserable men, sented the notoriety and abuse showered upon 
wee 2v. Bost. Houghton, illus. heaves on the back of a huge roller. A sail him and took his chef-d’oeuvre to London. 
CTethchald Mt Caregen hen House of has been sighted, and the stronger men stretch He was a wholesome materialist, in love with 
opt Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. Francois Villon. N. Y. in a tense mass to make their signal seen. In __ the warmth, variety, and color of life. He 
a 407 p. illus. the water at the edge drags the splendid nude and his friends asked only the right to rep- 
RE ag semen Gar plies’ History of a Man. N. body of a dead or dying youth, watched over _resent with the most passionate energy what- 
ry of FICTION by a hopeless friend. The great lift of the ever had deeply moved them. 
age Abbott, Johnston. The Seigneurs of La Saulaye. thing, the nobility of its grim despair, the 4. He was a sportsman, particularly a lover 
eats N. Y. Macmillan. 379 p. deep, hot color which is the very symbol of of horses. He painted numerous pictures of 
Benefield, Barry. A Little Clown Lost. N. Y. Cen- 





























tury. 317 p. 

es Ramsey. Hill Country. N. Y. Stokes. 
56 p. 
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storm and stress, make it still a compelling 
masterpiece after more than a century. 

2. The picture made a tremendous sensa- 
tion in the Salon of 1819. Respectable citizens 
and critics were scandalized. It was to them 
an unpardonable break from the coldly care- 
ful pseudo-classical historical pieces that set 
the academic fashion of the day. A student 


cavalry, cuirassiers and artillerymen, and 
made wax models for equestrian statues. He 
joined the Jockey Club and rode in the races. 
During Napoleon’s “Hundred Days” he en- 
listed in the army and followed the Emperor 
to Waterloo. By a strange kink of irony he 
died from a fall from a horse when only 
thirty-three. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Movies,.the School, and the 
Community 


In the last issue we spoke about the 
way in which an amateur motion pic- 
ture outfit could be of benefit to a 
school’s football team. This time, let’s 
take up another side of school life, and 
perhaps one just as important—the re- 
lation of the school to the community. 

Nowadays a high school is a distinct 
part of the community, sharing .in its 


welfare, its problems, and its aims for 


civic progress. In many cases one finds 
high school students as active leaders 
in projects of this sort. 

Let us say that in a certain com- 
munity civic leaders decide to inaugur- 
ate a campaign to beautify the town. 
Widening of streets, removal of refuse 
heaps, planting of trees, better light- 
ing, are all part of such a plan. To 
make it successful, the community must 


“Shots” from amateur motion pictures taken of football practice by 
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Cutting room of the Princeton University Undergraduate Motion Picture Club. 
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be made aware of the present defects. 

Of course, one way is to talk about 
it. Another method—and, as has been 
proven several times, a much better one 
—is to show it. 

Here, then, is another job for your 
High School Movie Club. A few after- 
noons’ work, taking motion pictures of 
the things which must be changed, re- 
moved, or improved, will produce a 
complete and graphic picture, more ef- 
fective than any oral argument. Such 
a picture, exhibited to the members of 
the community, cannot fail to bring re- 
sults. 

This is but a brief outline of a meth- 
od of procedure which has been success- 
ful wherever it has been attempted, but 
it shows another means by which a 
group of amateurs, using their own 
equipment and resources, can be of gen- 
uine service to the school and the com- 
munity. 


Knute Rockne’s famous Notre Dame team, at South Bend, Indiana. 
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Calendar Debate 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


ofice, requiring much labor and 
venience. 

a. It would involve adjustments whose cost 
would be all out of proportion to any benefit 
received even if we maintain two calendars 
until every obligation incurred under the pre- 
ceeding calendar would liquidate. 

III. Serious. difficulties would be encountered 
in securing the introduction of any new sys- 
lem. ° 

A. To make practical use of the interna- 
tional calendar, all governments would have 
to consent to the change—an almost impos- 
sible task. 

B. A public referendum should be held on 
a change of such importance, and it is doubt- 
ful if a popular majority could be obtained 
for it. 

1. Human nature is fundamentally conser- 
vative and opposed to such drastic changes 
in common habits and customs. 


incon- 
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You apparently see thru Clothes, Wood, 

Stone, any object. See Bones in Flesh. 
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Dums: What would you do if you were in 
my shoes? 
Dumser: I would polish them. 
—F, F. B., Monroe (Mich.) H. S. 


* * * 


“You poor man!” sympathized the old lady 
to the blind beggar. “What were you before 
you became blind?” 

“I used to be a legless man, ma’am,” he in- 
formed her. 

—_ P:, aaa (Ja.) H. S. 


“There is one word in the fine language 
which is always pronounced wrong.” 
“What word is that?” 
“ ‘Wrong,’ of course.” 
—F, a ee (N.C.) H. S. 


Macistrate: How many times have you 
been in a court of justice? 

PRISONER: Never in my life; but I’ve been 
before you several times. 


—L. N., Hutchinson (Kan.) H. S. 
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The teacher was taking her class on a visit 
through a museum. In one case stood a 
mummy of Rameses II, beside which stood a 
smaller mummy. 

“Who can tell,” she asked, 
smaller dummy is?” 

“I know,” exclaimed one of the pupils. “It’s 
the mummy of Rameses II when he was a 
boy!” 


“Whose the 


H.S., Stivers H.S., Dayton, O. 
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Only $1. 30 v 
Complete 


Aluminum Construction 
BOYS at last, here is a 
genuine aluminum 
model airplane that really flies. 


And at a small price. The “Mo- 
car” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a 


copy of Lindbergh’s famous 
Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 
18 in., fuselage 12 in., powerful 
motor, special propeller, rubber- 
tired disc wheels. Weight com- 
plete only about 2% oz. 
This is a practical, simple, real 
model plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun for the moder- 
ate cost. The all-metal construc- 
tion makes a sturdy plane that 
will stand a lot of abuse. The 
outfit is mounted on cardboard 
with all parts plainly marked, 
and full instructions for assem- 
bly. Pliers only tool necessary. 
Construction set is complete with 
rivets, bolts, wheels, wing and 
fuselage covering material, only 
+. 50 Reatoaié. (3 for $4. 00.) 
Model made up ready to fly 
$2.25 ier $6.00) postpaid. 
Great fun, learn how to make and 
fly airplanes 
The illustration below shows the easy 
method of assembly. The large illustra- 
tion above, cut of finished plane. 





A_ SPECIAL PROPOSITION is 
offered to school groups for man- 
ual training instruction material. 
Write. 
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The Dream Gown of the 
Japanese Ambassador 


By Brander Matthews 


(Concluded from Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


Cosmo Waynflete returns to New York from 
abroad on Christmas day. Tired after six or 
seven hours work arranging his belongings in 
his new apartment, he decides to rest in the 
easy chair before the fireplace, and puts on 
an embroidered dressing gown of Japanese 
design. Three coins serve as buttons for the 
gow2i—a Persian daric, a Spanish peso, and a 
York shilling. Beside the fireplace he sets up 
a Japanese crystal ball on a silver tripod. 
Peering into its depths, he notices moving 
figures, and one of them is himself. He is a 
Japanese samurai, in Kioto, planning to 
avenge the death of his lord. 

Then the scene changes, and Waynflete is 
in Persia, asleep beside his faithful horse by 
a tiny oasis in the center of the desert. A 
monstrous dragon attacks him, but with the 
aid of his horse he emerges victorious. 

Next he is in Spain, where, in a street fight, 
he kills a young man in a duel. Pursued, he 
climbs to a balcony window, where a gray- 
haired woman, after he has told his plight, 
hides him behind the tapestry of her bed. The 
pursuers arrive soon after, and inform the 
woman that they seek the man who has mur- 
dered her son. He had been seen climbing to 
her balcony window. She gives orders that 
the house be searched. 





When the room was empty at last she 
went to the head of the bed and bade the 
man concealed there to come forth and be- 
gone, but to cover his face, that she might not 
be forced to know him again. So saying, she 
dropped on her knees before a crucifix, while 
he slipped out of the window again and 
down to the deserted street. 

He sped to the corner and turned it undis- 
covered and breathed a sigh of relief and of 
regret. He kept on steadily, gliding stealthily 
along in the shadows, until he found himself 
at the city gate as the bell of the cathedral 
tolled the hour of midnight. 


IV. 


How it was that he passed through the gate 
he could not declare with precision, for seem- 
ingly a mist had settled about him. Yet a 
few minutes later he saw that in some fash- 
ion he must have got beyond the walls of the 
town, for he recognized the open country all 
around. And, oddly enough, he now dis- 
covered himself to be astride a bony steed. 
He could not say what manner of horse it 
was he was riding, but he felt sure that it 
was not the faithful charger that had saved 
his life in Persia, once upon a time, in days 
long gone by, as it seemed to him then. He 
was not in Persia now—of that he was cer- 
tain, nor in Japan, nor in the Iberian penin- 
sula. Where he was he did not know. 

In the dead hush of midnight he could hear 
the barking of a dog on the opposite shore of 
a dusky and indistinct waste of waters that 
spread itself far below him. The night grew 
darker and darker, the stars seemed to sink 
deeper in the sky, and driving clouds occa- 
sionally hid them from his sight. He had 
never felt so lonely and dismal. In the centre 
of the road stood an enormous tulip-tree; its 
limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large 

w 


enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth, and rising 
again into the air. As he approached this 
fearful tree he thought he saw something 
white hanging in the midst of it, but on look- 
ing more narrowly he perceived it was a 
place where it had been scathed by lightning 
and the white wood laid bare. About two 
hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road; and as he drew near he 
beheld—on the margin of this brook, and in 
the dark shadow of the grove—something 
huge, misshapen, black, and towering. It 
stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the 
gloom like some gigantic monster ready to 
spring upon the traveller. 

He demanded, in stammering accents, 
“Who are you?” He received no reply. He 
repeated his demand in a still more agitated 
voice. Still there was no answer. And then 
the shadowy object of alarm put itself in mo- 
tion, and with a scramble and a bound stood 
in the middle of the road. He appeared to be 
a horseman of large dimensions and mounted 
on a black horse of powerful frame. Having 
no relish for this strange midnight compan- 
ion, Cosmo Waynflete urged on his steed in 
hopes of leaving the apparition behind; but 
the stranger quickened his horse also to an 
equal pace. And when the first horseman 
pulled up, thinking to lag behind, the second 
did likewise. There was something in the 
moody and dogged silence of this pertinaci- 
ous companion that was mysterious and ap- 
palling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. 
On mounting a rising ground which brought 
the figure of his fellow-traveller against the 
sky, gigantic in height and muffled in a cloak, 
he was horror-struck to discover the stranger 
was headless!—but his horror was still more 
increased in observing that the head which 
should have rested on the shoulders was car- 
ried before the body on the pommel of the 
saddle. 

The terror of Cosmo Waynflete rose to des- 
peration, and he spurred his steed suddenly 
in the hope of giving his weird companion 
the slip. But the headless horseman started 
full jump with him. His own horse, as 
though possessed by a demon, plunged head- 
long down the hill. He could hear, however, 
the black steed panting and blowing close 
behind him; he even fancied that he felt the 
hot breath of the pursuer. When he ventured 
at last to cast a look behind, he saw the 
goblin rising in the stirrups, and in the very 
act of hurling at him the grisly head. He 
fell out of the saddle to the ground; and the 
black steed and the goblin rider passed by 
him like a whirlwind. 


Vv. 


How long he lay there by the roadside, 
stunned and motionless, he could not guess; 
but when he came to himself at last the sun 
was already high in the heavens. He dis- 
covered himself to be reclining on the tall 
grass of a pleasant graveyard which sur- 
rounded a tiny country church in the out- 
skirts of a pretty little village. It was in the 
early summer, and the foliage was green 
above him as the boughs swayed gently to 
and fro in the morning breeze. The birds 
were singing gayly as they flitted about over 
his head. The bees hummed along from 
flower to flower. At last, so it seemed to him, 
he had come into a land of peace and quiet, 
where there was rest and comfort and where 
no man need go in fear of his life. It was a 
country where vengeance was not a duty and 
where midnight combats were not a custom. 
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He found himself smiling as he thought that 
a grisly dragon and a goblin rider would be 
equally out of place in this laughing land- 
scape. 

Then the bell in the steeple of the little 
church began to ring merrily, and he rose to 
his feet in expectation. All of a sudden the 
knowledge came to him why it was that they 
were ringing. He wondered then why the 
coming of the bride was thus delayed. He 
knew himself to be a lover, with life opening 
brightly before him; and the world seemed 
to him sweeter than ever before and more 
beautiful. 

Then at last the girl whom he loved with his 
whole heart and who had promised to marry 
him appeared in the distance, and he thought 
he had never seen her look more lovely. As 
he beheld his bridal party approaching, he 
slipped into the church to await her at the 
altar. The sunshine fell full upon the portal 
and made a halo about the girl’s head as she 
crossed the threshold. 

But even when the bride stood by his side 
and the clergyman had begun the solemn 
service of tlie church the bells kept on, and 
soon their chiming became a clangor, louder 
and sharper and more insistent. 

So clamorous and so persistent was the 
ringing that Cosmo Waynflete was roused at 
last. He found himself suddenly standing on 
his feet, with his hand clutching the back of 
the chair in which he had been sitting before 
the fire when the rays of the setting sun had 
set long ago. The room was dark, for it was 
lighted now only by the embers of the burnt- 
out fire; and the electric bell was ringing 
steadily, as though the man outside the door 
had resolved to waken the seven sleepers. 

Then Cosmo Waynflete was wide-awake 
again; and he knew where he was once more 
—not in Japan, not in Persia, not in Lisbon, 
not in Sleepy Hollow, but here in New York, 
in his own room, before his own fire. He 
opened the door at once and admitted his 
friend, Paul Stuyvesant. 

“It isn’t dinner-time, is it?” he asked. 
“I’m not late, am I? The fact it, I’ve been 
asleep.” 

“It is so good of you to confess that,” his 
friend answered, laughing; “although the 
length of time you kept me waiting and ring- 
ing might have led me to suspect it. No, you 
are not late and it is not dinner-time. I’ve 
come around to have another little chat with 
you before dinner, that’s all.” 

“Take this chair, old man,” said Cosmo, as 
he threw another hickory-stick on the fire. 
Then he lighted the gas and sat down by the 
side of his friend. 

“This chair is comfortable, for a fact,” 
Stuyvesant declared, stretching himself out 
luxuriously. “No wonder you went to sleep. 
What did you dream of ?—strange places you 
have seen in your travels or the homely 
scenes of your native land?” 

Waynflete looked at his friend for a mo- 
ment without answering the question. He 
was startled as he recalled the extraordinary 
series of adventures which had fallen to his 
lot since he had fixed his gaze on the crystal 
ball. It seemed to him as though he had been 
whirled through space and through time. 

“I suppose every man is always the hero 
of his own dreams,” he began, doubtfully. 

“Of course,” his friend returned; “in sleep 
our natural and healthy egotism is absolutely 
unrestrained. It doesn’t make any matter 
where the scene is laid or whether the play 
is a comedy or a tragedy, the dreamer has 
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always the centre of the stage, with the cal- 
cium light turned full on him.” 

“That’s just it,” Waynflete went on; “this 
dream of mine makes me feel as if I were 
an actor, and as if I had been playing many 
parts, one after the other, in the swiftest suc- 
cession. They are not familiar to me, and 
yet I confess to a vague feeling of unorigin- 
ality. It is as though I were a plagiarist of 
adventure—if that be a possible supposition. 
I have just gone through these startling situ- 
atiens myself, and yet I’m sure that they have 
all of them happened before—although, per- 
haps, not to any one man. Indeed, no one man 
could have had all these adventures of mine, 
because I see now that I have been whisked 
through the centuries and across the hemi- 
spheres with a suddenness possible only in 
dreams. Yet all my experiences seem some- 
hovr second-hand, and not really my own.” 

“Picked up here and there—like your bric- 
a-brac?” suggested Stuyvesant. “But what are 
these alluring adventures of yours that 
stretched through the ages and across the 
continents ?” 

Then, knowing how fond his friend was 
of solving mysteries and how proud he was 
of his skill in this art, Cosmo Waynflete nar- 
rated his dream as it has been set down in 
these pages. 

When he had made an end, Paul Stuyve- 
sant’s first remark was: “I’m sorry I hap- 
pened along just then and waked you up be- 
fore you had time to get married.” 

His second remark followed half a minute 
later. 

“I see how it was,” he said; “you were 
sitting in this chair and looking at that crys- 
tal ball, which focussed the level rays of the 
setting sun, I suppose? Then it is plain 
enough—you hypnotized yourself!” 

“{ have heard that such a thing is possi- 
ble,” responded Cosmo. 

“Possible?” Stuyvesant returned, “it is cer- 
tain! But what is more curious is the new 
way in which you combined your self-hyp- 
notism with crystal-gazing. You have heard 
of scrying, I suppose?” 

“You mean the practice of looking into a 
drop of water or a crystal ball or anything 
of that sort,” said Cosmo, “and of seeing 
things in it—of seeing people moving about?” 

“That’s just what I do mean,” his friend 
returned. “And that’s just what you have 
been doing. You fixed your gaze on the ball, 
and so hypnotized yourself; and then, in the 
intensity of your vision, you were able to see 
figures in the crystal—with one of which 
visualized emanations you immediately iden- 
tified yourself. That’s easy enough, I think. 
But I don’t see what suggested to you your 
separate experiences. I recognized them, of 
course” 

“You recognize them?” cried Waynflete, in 
Wonder, 

“I can tell you where you borrowed every 
me of your adventures,” Stuyvesant replied, 
‘But what I’d like to know now is what sug- 
gested to you just those particular characters 
ad situations, and not any of the many oth- 
trs also stored away in your subconscious- 
less, 

So saying, he began to look about the room. 


“My subconsciousness?” repeated Wayn- 
fete. “Have I ever been a samurai in my 
subconsciousness ?”” 


Paul Stuyvesant looked at Cosmo Wayn- 
¢ for nearly a minute without reply. Then 
il the answer he made was to say: “That’s 


a queer dressing-gown you have on.” 

“It is time I took it off,” said the other, as 
he twisted himself out of its clinging folds. 
“It is a beautiful specimen of weaving, isn’t 
it? I call it the dream-gown of the Japanese 
ambassador, for although I bought it in a 
curiosity-shop in Nuremberg, it was once, I 
really believe, the slumber-robe of an Oriental 
envoy.” 

Stuyvesant took the silken garment from his 
friend’s hand. 

“Why did the Japanese ambassador sell 
you his dream-gown in a Nuremberg curios- 
ity-shop?” he asked. 

“He didn’t,” Waynflete explained. “I never 
saw the ambassador, and neither did the old 
German lady who kept the shop. She told me 
she bought it from a Japanese acrobat who 
was out of an engagement and desperately 
hard up. But she told me also that the acro- 
bat had told her that the garment had be- 
longed to an ambassador who had given it to 
him as a reward of his skill, and that he 
never would have parted with it if he had 
not been dead-broke.” 


Stuyvesant held the robe up to the light 
and inspected the embroidery on the skirt of 
it. 

“Yes,” he said, at last, “this would account 
for it, I suppose. ‘This bit here was probably 
meant to suggest ‘the well where the head 
was washed’—see ?” 

“I see that those lines may be meant to 
represent the outline of a spring of water, 
but I don’t see what that has to do with my 
dream,” Waynflete answered. 


“Don’t you?” Stuyvesant returned. “Then 
I'll show you. You had on this silk garment 
embroidered here with an outline of the well 
in which was washed the head of Kotsuke 
no Suke, the man whom the Forty-Seven 
Ronins killed. You know the story?” 

“TI read it in Japan, but——” began Cosmo. 


“You had that story stored away in your 
subconsciousness,” interrupted his friend. 
“And when you hypnotized yourself by peer- 
ing into the crystal ball, this embroidery it 
was which suggested to you to see yourself 
as the hero of the tale—Oishi Kuranosuke, 
the chief of the Forty-Seven Ronins, the faith- 
ful follower who avenged his master by pre- 
tending to be vicious and dissipated—just like 
Brutus and Lorenzaccio—until the enemy was 
off his guard and open to attack.” 


“T think I do recall the tale of the Forty- 
Seven Ronins, but only very vaguely,” said 
the hero of the dream. “For all I know I may 
have had the adventure of Oishi Kuranosuke 
laid on the shelf somewhere in my subcon- 
sciousness, aS you want me to believe. But 
how about my Persian dragon and my 
Iberian noblewoman ?” 


Paul Stuyvesant was examining the dream- 
gown of the Japanese ambassador with min- 
ute care. Suddenly he said, “Oh!” and then 
he looked up at Cosmo Waynflete and asked: 
“What are those buttons? They seem to be 
old coins.” 


“They are old coins,” the other answered; 
“it was a fancy of mine to utilize them on 
that Japanese dressing-gown. They are all 
different, you see. The first is——” 

“Persian, isn’t it?” interrupted Stuyvesant. 

“Yes,” Waynflete explained, “it is a Per- 
sian daric. And the second is a Spanish peso 
made at Potosi under Philip II for use in 
America. And the third is a York shilling, 
one of the coins in circulation here in New 
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York at the time of the Revolution—I got 
that one, in fact, from the farmer who 
ploughed it up in a field at Tarrytown, near 
Sunnyside.” 

“Then there are three of your adventures 
accounted for, Cosmo, and easily enough,” 
Paul commented, with obvious satisfaction at 
his own explanation. “Just as the embroidery 
on the silk here suggested to you—after you 
had hypnotized yourself—that you were the 
chief of the Forty-Seven Ronins, so this first 
coin here in turn suggested to you that you 
were Rustem, the hero of the ‘Epic of Kings.’ 
You have read the ‘Shah-Nameh?’” 


“I remember Firdausi’s poem after a fash- 
ion only,” Cosmo answered. “Was not Rus- 
tem a Persian Hercules, so to speak?” 


“That’s it precisely,” the other resnonded, 
“and he had seven labors to perform; and 
you dreamed the third of them, the slaying of 
the grisly dragon. For my own part, I think 
I should have preferred the fourth of them, 
the meeting with the lovely enchantress; but 
that’s neither here nor there.” 


“It seems to me I do recollect something 
about the fight of Rustem and the strange 
beast. The faithful horse’s name was Rakush, 
wasn’t it? asked Waynflete. 


“If you can recollect the ‘Shah-Nameh,’” 
Stuyvesant pursued, “no doubt you can recall 
also Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Custom of the 
Country?’ That’s where you got the midnight 
duel in Lisbon and the magnanimous mother, 
you know.” 


“No, I didn’t know,” the other declared. 


“Well, you did, for all that,” Paul went 
on. “The situation is taken from one in a 
drama of Calderon’s, and it was much 
strengthened in the taking. You may not now 
remember having read the play, but the inci- 
dent must have been familiar to you, cr else 
your subconsciousness couldn’t have yielded 
it up to you so readily at the suggestion of 
the Spanish coin, could it?” 


“T did read a lot of Elizabethan drama in 
my senior year at college,” admitted Cosmo, 
“and this piece of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
may have been one of those I read; but I 
totally fail to recall now what it was all 
about.” 


“You won’t have the cheek to declare that 
you don’t remember the ‘Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ will you? asked Stuyvesant. “Very 
obviously it was the adventure of Ichabod 
Crane and the Headless Horseman that the 
York shilling suggested to you.” 


“T’ll admit that I do recollect Irving’s story 
now,” the other confessed. 


“So the embroidery on the dream-gown 
gives the first of your strange situations; and 
the three others were suggested by the coins 
you have been using as buttons,” said Paul 
Stuyvesant. “There is only one thing now 
that puzzles me: that is the country church 
and the noon wedding and the beautiful 
bride.” 


And with that he turned over the folds of 
the silken garment that hung over his arm. 


















Cosmo Waynflete hesitated a moment and 
a blush mantled his cheek. Then he looked 
his friend in the face and said: “I think I 
can account for my dreaming about her easily 
enough.” 


“So can I,” said Paul Stuyvesant, as he 
help up the photograph of a lovely American 
girl that he had just found in the pocket of 
the dream-gown of the Japanese ambassador. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For the English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Letters of Emily Dickinson. In a personal let- 
ter, naturally, the writer tells about himself, but 
most of us are many-sided and there is one angle or 
group of interests which interest one person, and 
a totally different group which interests another. 
Our troubles, arene 7 are mere. whin- 

y. e 


ings, never interest any should endeavor 
to be interesting in what we write about and 
charming in the manner of expressing our 
thoughts. Letter writing is one type of composition 
that everyone may learn to do well. First study 
the personality of the person to whom you are 
writing and then cultivate the habit of talking 
about what your friend is interested in. Accu- 
racy in sentence structure, spelling, and punctua- 
tion are just the common decencies and are 
taken for granted for folk who have profited by 
being sent to school. 

What are the characteristics that have made 
Emily Dickinson’s letters endure? First, an in- 
teresting salutation. The recipient has a nice warm 
feeling that the letter was intended just for him: 
“Dear Ned-bird,” “Little Cousins,” etc. Then she 
has a whimsical, individual way of saying things: 
“IT love to write to you—it [gees my heart a 
holiday;” “they talk of hallowed things aloud and 
embarrass my dog.”” Don’t you know people who 
just will tell anything and oe am anybody? Find 
more of these funny little twists that make you 
smile as you read. Then Miss Dickinson tells what 
she has been thinking about. Her personality 
shines through her love for flowers and birds and 
trees. She was shut in a very little place and yet 
she has a host of interesting things to tell. Which 
do you think are the most entertaining? 

Finally, the letters have the characteristic of all 

reat literature—simplicity and directness. Miss 
Hickinson does not pretend to have grand thoughts 
nor to express them in a grandiose manner. She 
is natural, self-possessed, and inspiring because of 
the loveliness which she sees in every day sur- 
roundings. Which letters do you like best? Do 
you like each letter for the same reason? The 
next time you write a letter see how much more 
worthwhile you can make your communication. 


Il. The Poetry Corner. John G. Neihardt. Do 
you recall that an epic is a narrative poem built 
upon a huge scale because it involves races, coun- 
tries, or the whole world? Often the poem has 
an allegorical significance and the hero is the 
protagonist, that is, he is the physical representa- 
tion of some spiritual significance in the em. 
For instance, Drake in Alfred Noyes’ poem, Drake, 
represents British patriotism. hose who plot 
against him are his antagonists. John Neihardt is 
sometimes called the poet laureate of Nebraska. 
What are the names of the three long poems 
which comprise his epic? Notice that these poems 
tell about the winning of a territory that is some- 
times called “The Inland Empire.” On page 128 
of the Macmillan edition of Hugh Glass, there is 
a map of the country about which the poet is 
singing. You will find this map very entertain- 
ing. Hugh Glass is a good story. See for yourself. 

The Death of Crazy Horse, Let us look first for 
the vivid and gripping pictures. Notice that the 
imagery is North American: goose’s flight, golden- 
rod torches, blue haze, Bitter Roots. Find others 
that build up your every-day surroundings and 
make them romantic. What do the Indian names 
do? Are they historical names? Do they giv 
romance or realism to the story, or both? ‘rhe 
lines are full of vivid Fg Notice the parle 
between the white soldier and the Indian Chief. 
Find others like “bristling troops,” “gleaming 
bayonets and eyes,” “glimmer of a whipped-out 
butcher knife.” Underline the most interesting 
ones just to see how many you can find. Then 
notice the way in which the lines can be grouped 
into dramatic episodes: Crazy Horse in_ the 
Ogalala Village, his interview with the soldier. 
How many others do you find? These poems are 
regarded by many as the most distinctly American 
of any poetry we have. Judging from this selec- 
tion, can you tell why? Girls will like theSong of 
Three Friends, and Hugh Glass, perhaps better 
than Indian Wars. 

III. The Little Guy. Today we have a story 
with a strong moral purpose told without preach- 
ing. The author never makes you feel that he is 
telling the story of “a nice little boy who showed 
two grown men how to be brave.” If you don’t 
know what I mean, compare the story with Gene 
Stratton Porter’s Michael O’Halloran. Michael 
was such an angel of peace and light that any 
red-blooded boy would rather die than be like 
him. How does James Hopper save his hero? 
Does the boy ever-know that he has helped these 
men? Would he have been surprised if the men 


later had rewarded him for helping them? Do the 
men themselves analyze just how the “Little Guy” 
helped them? ve didn’t they talk about their 
troubles more? ould you like them better if 

y had, or not so well? Were they just proud 
or was their reserve a mark of refinement? Wh 
did they both go back to the knoll overlooking 
the ball ground after they had found jobs? 

This is a peculiar story. The time and place are 
clearly described, yet they don’t matter much; the 
men are named and described, but what they look 
like doesn’t matter much. About all you remem- 
ber of the physical appearance of the boy is that 
he is little, pulls his cap down, and wins, Yet 
this is a fine story. Why? The next time you 
read a story, notice whether, as Emily Dickinson 
says, the author, “would embarrass the dog” in 
what he persists in telling or whether he has 
delicacy and credits you with imagination. 

IV. The Dream Gown of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador. Review the questions in the last issue of 
the Scholastic. Contrast the two stories in this 
issue to show that a large part of the interest in 
a story lies in the wae it is told. Different ma- 
terial requires totally different handling. 

. The Story of Libraries. Imagine yourself a 
special correspondent to Earth from Mars. Your 
business is to bring back evidences of civilization 
on Earth. Why should you tell about the libraries 
you saw? Parcel the Story of Libraries out among 
several members of the class and let each one 
represent one library about which he wishes you 
to carry news back to Mars. 

VI. Following the Films. Using “The silent 
drama is no more” as your theme-sentence, tell 
the class of the change which is taking place in 
movie technique and what may be the outcome. 

VII. Heroes of Social Progress, Horace Mann. 
School boys and girls have reason to be grateful 
to Horace Mann. Tell who he was and why so 
— school buildings are named for him. 

VIII. News Topics: Follow up the discussion of 
Horace Mann by mentioning the death of Dr. 
Frank Crane. Let that recall the new American 
Biographical Dictionary and Sigrid Undset’s win- 
ning the Nobel prize for literature. If there is 
more time bring in any other topics of interest 
such as the Vestris Disaster, the Eruption of Mt. 
Etna, the Williamson deep-sea pictures, and the 
new books reviewed on the book page. Frequent 
speaking, if definite and pointed, is more valuable 

the long talk at rarer intervals. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Deep-sea Photography. What scientific values 
might be derived from the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson? Economic? What is coral? Read 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s “lay sermon” “On a 
Piece of Chalk” for an interesting account of 
what goes on on the ocean floor. 

II. Horace Mann. Ask your School Superintend- 
ent to secure for your class a copy of the School 
Code of your state. What does it require in regard 
to (a) Buildings; (b) Equipment; (c) Training 
and certification of teachers; (d) Attendance and 
age of pupils; (e) Number of days in session; 
(f) Hygiene; (g) Vocational training; (h) Financ- 
ing; (i) Size of districts. Find out how your own 
school board is organized and what its functions 
are. 

Horace Mann had ideas on all these subjects 
that we are only now catching up to. In addition 
he was an exceedingly effective advocate in mould- 
ing public opinion to an enlightened support of 
education. Do you think he would have been more 
successful if he had been a professional teacher, 
brought up in the school system of his time? Why? 
What were his contributions to state and national 
politics? 

Get the book referred to on Then and Now in 
Education. Draw up a list of contrasting points in 
methods of instruction between the schools of 
1845 and your own school today. What is an “ex- 
perimental school?” The Gary System? The Dal- 
ton Plan? The Winnetka Plan? The Platoon Sys- 
tem? Do you think that progressive methods of 
education can be employed in public schools as 
well as in private schools? What methods would 
you like to see introduced generally in the public 
schools that are not now common? 

Ill. Calendar Debate. 

1, Look up the history of the Augustan cal- 
endar; the Gregorian calendar. What is the rela- 
tion between them? When was the present system 
adopted ? 

2. A debate of this kind on a proposed innova- 
tion boils down to the following argument: The 





theoretical advantages of the proposed revision are 
great. Any one can construct a new system su. 
perior to the old in many of our present-day in. 
stitutions. If we could be transported overnight 
into a world that had used the new system for 
500 years, we should have no objection. But the 
process of transition is the crucial point. Human 
nature objects to sudden change. Under these cir- 
cumstances, will the advantages of the change out- 
weigh the dislocations in our social and economic 
structure caused by it? 

From this point of view, analyze the affirma. 
tive and negative briefs presented by Mr. Keough. 

Why do many industrial and financial interests 
favor the 13-month calendar? What benefit would 
it be to science? What specific changes would it 
make in your daily routine? 

IV. Post-Election Politics. 

1, When does the “short session” of Congress 
open and what subjects of legislation is it likely 
to consider? When the President delivers his mes- 
sage to Congress, compare your list with the top. 
ics recommended by Mr. Coolidge. 

2. What, from your study of the makeup of 
the 71st Congress do you expect to be its atti- 
tude on: Farm relief; Muscle Shoals; the seating 
of Vare; naval armament? 

3. Has there ever been a woman senator? How 
soon do you think there is likelihood of a woman 
senator? woman cabinet officer? woman President? 

4. What factors can you point out that are 
making for the disintegration of the two historic 
parties? What for their continuance? 

V. Foreign Affairs. 

1. A project in comparative government: Look 
up the organization and functioning of the French 
government and draw two graphic charts parallel 
to each other on the same large sheet, showing 
the Federal governments of France and the United 
States. 

2. Notice particulé ly the following points: (a) 
Compare the Presidential offices. (b) The Prem- 
ier (of France) and the President (of U. S.). 
(c) The various cabinet positions (i.e., does “In- 
terior” mean the same? France has ministers of 
aeronautics, education, health, public works, com- 
munications, etc. How are these handled in U. 
S.?). (d) The Chamber of Deputies and the 
House of Representatives. (c) The Senates and 
their committees. (f) Party organization. (g) Re- 
sponsibility of executive to legislative branches. 
(h) Elections. (i) Judiciary. (j) Budget and taxa- 
tion—how originated and administered? 

3. Review the religious controversy in Mexico 
for the past two years (see especially, Schol., 
Sept. 17, 1926). What, if anything, did the mur- 
der of President-elect Obregon have to do with it? 

4. The rise and fall of governments through 
personal intrigue is such a commonplace in Balk- 
an states that it is not easy to discern genuine 
social changes going on underneath. Why is there 
reason to believe that the accession of the Maniu 
government in Roumania may be in a different 
class? 

VI. Domestic Affairs. 

1. Draw a map of President-elect Hoover’s cir- 
cum-continental tour of Latin America, showing 
ports of call. Indicate with shading countries in 
which the United States has special economic in- 
terests. Indicate with cross-marks .regions where 
international disorder or war are likely to arise 
from disputed or disturbed conditions. 

2. Is there any inconsistency between a policy 
of a navy “second-to-none” and efforts toward 
renunciation of war such as the Kellogg Treaties 
embody? What was the reaction of European na- 
tions to the President’s Armistice Day speech? 
What is meant by “isolation”? 

3. Has there been any difficulty in radio re- 
ception in your region due to the “reallocation”? 
How would you go about getting radio conditions 
changed if you wanted to? 

VII. Fill in the blanks in the following state- 
ments on subjects covered in this issue: 

1. Aristides was a ..... statesman 
of the ns century B. C, 

2. The Emperor Paul I of was 
a son of asain 

3. The ss Library is ai 
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publics formerly a part of the Russian Empire. 
5. The Senate in the next Congress will be 
controlled by the 3 the House 
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6. The first volume of the Dictionary of Amer 
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has just been published. 
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«x | Health Medals 4 ) 


| mes- 


.« | for Children 


Christmas 


; atti- 
eating 
- In winter's pleasure resort—the skating 
sien nd—Health touches the cheek of the 
roman is : 
ident? happy child and leaves a colorful rose— 
tare a glowing **Medal of Health!’’ 


ss Better than gold are these ‘‘Medals of 
Health’’—these Roses Abloom on Cheeks. 
Be: They are the sign of rugged strength— 
arallel of sturdy bodies—fit to resist the danger- 
owing ous diseases of winter. Happy is the 
United child and happy are the parents when 
**Medals of Health’ are in the home. 


Make your children yearn for the active 
outdoor hours on the skating-pond—for 
the keen, pure air where ‘Health Medals’’ 
await them. They would ask no finer 
gift than JOHNSONS—you can think of 
no gift more useful—no gift that would 

shies, add more to their pleasure. 


d taxa- JOHNSONS are the finest skates ob- 
eres tainable—a reputation held for more than 
Schol., thirty-five years. Into JOHNSON run- 
e mur- ners goes only the finest Vanadium Steel 


a —electrically hardened and tempered by 
" Balle our exclusive process—*‘Diamond Tested”’ 


zenuine to prove hardness. They have a smooth, 


> mirror-like surface—a fine, keen edge that 

if stays sharp longer. No wonder those who ‘ P 

ifferent y Pieces HAT a wonderful Christmas gift! The newest—and 

know demand JOHNSONS! é Sg “ 
most modern of all Coronas—complete to the last detail—built just like 

-r's cir. JOHNSONS sre made in a big office machine—but light and compact so that you can carry it 

— Hockey and Racer styles for anywhere. 

ries | boys and girls, men and women. e ° 

mic in itachege Bee qeuenat skating: bp keyboard is standard—and full size. The two color, self-revers- 

; where Racers for speed skating. Price: ing ribbon is tw ° i i i i i 

) meagre i ing is twelve yards long. The carriage is 10 inches wide, with a 
y ig convenient line space lever. There’s a variable line spacer, back 

s oe spacer, margin release and stencil device. 

toward : P , ‘. 

Bato No other portable typewriter has so many big machine features—It's 

ae na the finest Corona we have built in all our twenty years’ experience. 

speec 

You need Corona—for school and college—and what fun you'll 

adio re have with it besides. Ask for a Corona for Christmas! (If you'll send 

cation? : a us your name and address on the coupon below we will mail you our 

n : a oe a new illustrated Corona catalog). 





state- : ; 
”* Remember there is only one JOHNSON 
ratesman Skate. Insist on the genuine. Look for the 
full name—NESTOR JOHNSON. CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS 





—— Was ae ee ee ee eH ee eee ee ee ee ee 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
— Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 1218 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
dent re . 1916 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, III. oe ‘ll dc I 
mpl be Please send me this year’s catalog on JOHNSONS. ee a a a a = cn 
e House 
. Neme Name 
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4 [Bre SPORTS 
that solve your gift problem 


for Christmas 


Unusual gifts that inspire love of sports and contribute to health, express 
care in your selection. Special Combinations and Suggestions of the popular 


DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


D «x M SporTING Goons 


delight all members of the family 


D & M Ball & BASE BALL TENNIS 
Glove Commination - ‘ F D & M Tennis Combination 
Genuine oiled horsehide, large size | No, 595 Combination Silk gut Racket 
glove. Sturdystitchingand lacedthumb, —with all the earmarks of high priced , 
ean with a nine inning guaranteed numbers packed in Waterproof Case 
all. Both for $2.98 with 3 Pressure-packed Balls in sealed 


Other D & M Baseball Suggestions , can. Price $5.95 
Baseballs $0.25 - $2.00 Uniforms $4.00-${5.00 | No. 785 Combination. Better quality 
gg Tr? 55.00.” + same assortment as No.595. Price $7.85 


ts 2 
Catcher's and Basemen’s Mitts 1.00- 15.00 
Rackets $2.50-$15.00 Presses $1.00 - $2.00 
Cases 


. 293 
No, 2938 Shoes 2.00- 3.00 


G oO L F G O oO D S z Pen, ae Packed 3 incaneach .50 
D & M Golf Ball Combination , BOXING 


No. 595 & 785 


Eight D & M .75¢ Skull Balls p D & M Two-Tone Boxing Gloves 
guaranteed for 75 holes and 
equal to any ball for durability 
and distance. Packed in a gen- 


No. 025 Made of soft vapa kid leather in 
green and red. A beautiful and serviceable 
uine plaster reproduction of a glove. For boys 7 to 16 years. Set of 4 gloves 
skull useful for a tobacco Hu- og Priced at $7.00 a set 

a, Price $7.00 4 = No. 026 Made exactly like 025, but slightly 
smaller for boys 7 to 12 years. $5.00 a set 





No. 10 Municipal Course Golf 24 No. 025 & 026 
No. 50 Set comprises the four essential = i :, wi 
clubs, Brassie, Midiron Mashie and Putter, in a - | D & M Sp ecial Striking Bag 
good grade whipcord bag. Complete $10.00 No. 708. a kid —s bag in red an 
green panels. Attractive and very serviceable. 
Cpr an a Se eeeeyer Complete with bladder $4.00 


aunts Caer D & M Golf Suggestions = Other D & M Suggestions 
Owl B: ‘ : Boy’s Gloves, per set of four $3.75 -$ 6. 
$5.00 - , Men’s Gloves, per set of four .00 - +6. 

- 8. 

3 

3 








# triking Bags, 
Iron Clubs - each 00- 10. Striking Bag Platforms 
Golf Bags - each 00- 18. No. 10 ing. Bag Gloves 
Golf Hose - pair .50 - Y Spring Exercisers 
Kumbac Putting Green 


— 3.00 - The “Lucky Dog” Kind of Sporting Goods 











Clip this page to your shopping list or send for D & M Folder “Useful Christmas Gifts” 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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